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Early History of American Cavalry 
BY 
Major General WILLIAM HARDING CARTER 


HE romance attaching to Fort Chartres, Fort Duquesne, Ticonderoga 
T and other early posts has not yet been duplicated in the stories of 

those beyond the Mississippi, but the eventful experiences of the 
regulars on the western frontier entitle them to recognition and the diligent 
historian may some day find a fruitful field there worthy of his endeavor. 
The search for and tying together of facts concerning the early history of 
the regular army is not an easy matter even when one is familiar with the 
archives. During long periods of supposed peace the small frontier garri- 
sons which made the settlement of half a continent possible, unostentatiously 
went about their work of carving the path of an empire without expectation 
of other reward than a consciousness of duty right nobly performed. 


THE FIRST CAVALRY UNIT 

The cavalry played an important part in the frontier service of the 
army and in delving into its history it was observed that The Battalion of 
Mounted Rangers, the first cavalry unit authorized in the regular army, had 
never received the credit due it as the progenitor of the dragoons, 

During the Black Hawk War large numbers of Mounted Militia were 
called into service for short periods. The attention of the authorities was 
then directed to the growing necessity of recognizing the western Indian 
frontier and of providing for its defense. 

As early as November 21, 1831, the Secretary of War, Lewis Cass, in 
reporting to the President the results of an attack by a party of Fox Indians 
upon the village of Menominees, encamped near Prairie du Chien, under the 
protection of Fort Crawford, said: “This aggression shows the necessity of 
employing upon the frontiers a corps of mounted men, to be stationed at the 
most exposed points, and to be prepared to follow every party that may at- 
tempt to interrupt the peace of the border by attacking our citizens, or other 
Indians. No infantry force can expect to overtake these predatory bands.” 

Congress in response to the suggestion passed an Act, which was ap- 
proved June 15, 1832, and which authorized the President to raise a body of 
“six hundred Mounted Rangers, to be armed, equipt, mounted and organized 
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in such manner, and to be under such regulations and restrictions as the nature 
of the service may, in his opinion, make necessary.” 

It was provided in the act that, “The commissioned officers shall receive 
the same pay and emoluments as officers of the same grade in the Army of the 
United States, and the officers shall be allowed forage for their horses, and be en- 
titled to the same rations as those of the same grade in the Army of the 
United States, respectively.” 

It was specifically required that the appointments of officers should be 
sent to the Senate for confirmation, and that all officers, non-commissioned 
officers and privates should “be subject to the rules and articles of war for 
the government of the Army of the United States, as far as the same may 
be applicable to the said rangers within the intent and meaning of this act, 
for the protection and defense of the Northwestern frontier of the United 
States.” 


ORGANIZATION 

Rules and regulations for the organization and government of the Mounted 
Rangers, including a system of drill, were published in War Department 
orders dated July 23, 1832. It was provided that the Mounted Rangers should 
be organized as a battalion of six companies with one hundred privates each, 
making a total of six hundred and eighty-five officers, noncommissioned officers 
and privates. 

Each non-commissioned officer and private was required to provide him- 
self with a good rifle, serviceable horse and equipment, and for their use 
and his own services each was allowed one dollar a day and a ration, or com- 
mutation when rations were not available. 

In addition to the rifle, the United States provided a pair of pistols and 
a sword for each ranger. The uniform prescribed was the “Hunting Dress 
of the West,” the captains being authorized to designate the color for their 
respective companies. The officers when not on duty with the rangers were 
authorized to wear the uniform prescribed for the infantry. 

It was duly announced that, “The Corps of Mounted Rangers are sub- 
ject to the rules and articles of war, and to the Regulations of the Army in 
all that regards correspondence, returns, muster rolls, police, discipline, duty, 
rank and command, and also to the same accountability for public property.” 

Baggage wagons were not allowed for use of the rangers; on long marches 
on the remote frontier a limited number of pack-horses were allowed but it 
was enjoined upon the rangers that in their ordinary marches they must 
depend upon the resources of the country, and the supplies which they could 


carry along with them. 

This battalion of Mounted Rangers was the first organization of cavalry 
in the regular army, and since its organization in 1832, there has never been 
a reorganization which did not provide for cavalry units under one of the 
designations habitually used to indicate the several types of mounted troops. 
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ITS FIRST COMMANDING OFFICER 


Among the mounted militia called out in the Black Hawk War was a 
regiment from Michigan commanded by Colonel Henry Dodge. This officer 
was selected to command The Battalion of Mounted Rangers and was of- 
fered the appointment as major. His letter of acceptance of the commission, 
recorded at the War Department, was dated at Fort Winnebago, June 12, 1832, 
but in the army register of 1833 his date of commission appears as June 21, 
1832, possibly under the rule that new organizations must be completed before 
field officers may be commissioned. The appointments of Captains Lemuel 
Ford, Benjamin V. Beekes, Jesse R. Browne, Jesse Bean and Nathan Boone* 
are dated June 16, 1832, and that of Captain Mathew Duncan is dated Octo- 
ber 4, 1832, the delay in his case being incident to his absence on duty with 
General Atkinson. 

The following graduates of the Military Academy were assigned to the 
Battalion of Mounted Rangers as brevet third lieutenants, July 1, 1832, Wil- 
liam H. Emory, Gaines P. Kingsbury, Humphrey Marshall, James M. Bow- 
man, Asbury Ury and Albert G. Edwards. 

Under an order issued by General Winfield Scott, who had been assigned 
to command in the region affected by the operations incident to the Black 
Hawk War, Major Dodge, with three companies of his battalion of Mounted 
Rangers was directed to cover the frontiers between the Wabash, the Chicago 
and the Wisconsin Rivers, and the remaining three companies were ordered 
to report for duty in the western department. These companies, commanded 
by Captains Lemuel Ford, Jesse Bean and Nathan Boone, marched to Fort 
Gibson in the territory then being apportioned to the Indians moved or to 
be moved there from Eastern States. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S EXPEDITION 

The army owes a debt of gratitude to Washington Irving for his perfect 
pictures of Western life, as shown to him by the rangers under whose escort 
from Fort Gibson he made the trip, preserved under the title of “A Tour of 
the Prairies,” At that time, the autumn of 1832, the region watered by the 
Arkansas, the Canadian, the Red river and their tributary streams was a 
hunter’s paradise where roamed elk, deer, buffalo, wild horses, bear and 
smaller game. Wild turkeys, venison and bear meat were served daily at 
the campfires. 

A few excerpts from Washington Irving’s story of his expedition will 
not destroy the flavor of his unique volume for those who may wish to read it: 


“Tt was early in October, 1832, that I arrived at Fort Gibson, a fron- 
tier post of the far west, situated on the Neosho, or Grand river, near its 
confluence with the Arkansas. I had been traveling for a month past, with 
a small party from St. Louis, up to the banks of the Missouri, and along the 





*Served as captain of rangers under Colonel Dodge in the War of 1812. He was a son of 
the celebrated Daniel Boone. 
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frontier line of agencies and missions that extends from the Missouri to the 
Arkansas. Our party was headed by one of the commissioners appointed 
by the government of the United States, to superintend the settlement of the 
Indian tribes migrating from the east to the west of the Mississippi. In the 
discharge of his duties, he was thus visiting the various outposts of civiliza- 
tion. Our route had been a pleasant one, quartering ourselves, occasionally, 
at the widely separated establishments of the Indian missionaries, but in 
general camping out in the fine groves that border the streams, and sleeping 
under cover of a tent. During the latter part of our tour we had pressed 
forward, in hopes of arriving in time at Fort Gibson to accompany the Osage 
hunters on their autumnal visit to the buffalo prairies. 

“On arriving at the fort, however, a new chance presented itself 
for a cruise on the prairies. We learnt that a company of mounted rangers, 
or riflemen, had departed but three days previous to make a wide exploring 
tour from the Arkansas to the Red River, including part of the Pawnee hunt- 
ing grounds where no party of white men had as yet penetrated. Here, then, 
was an opportunity of ranging over those dangerous and interesting regions 
under the safeguard of a powerful escort; for the commissioner, in virtue 
of his office, could claim the service of this newly raised corps of riflemen, 
and the country they were to explore was destined for the settlement of some 
of the migrating tribes connected with his mission. 

“A couple of Creek Indians were sent off express, by the commander 
of Fort Gibson, to overtake the rangers and bring them to a halt until the 
commissioner and his party should be able to join them. As we should have 
a march of three or four days through a wild country before we could over- 
take the company of rangers, an escort of fourteen mounted riflemen, under 
the command of a lieutenant, was assigned to us. 

“In the morning early (October 12th) the two Creeks who had been 
sent express by the commander of Fort Gibson, to stop the company of 
Rangers, arrived at our encampment on their return. They had left the 
company encamped about fifty miles distant, in a fine place o on = Arkansas, 
abounding in game, where they intended to await our arrival, ‘ 


THE RANGERS’ CAMP 


“We resumed our march at seven o'clock in the morning, in confident 
hope of soon arriving at the encampment of the rangers. We had not ridden 
above three or four miles when we came to a large tree which had been 
recently felled by an axe, for the wild honey contained in the hollow of its 
trunk, several broken flakes of which still remained. * * * A few paces 
brought us to the brow of an elevated ridge whence we looked down upon 
the encampment. It was a wild bandit or Robin Hood scene. In a beautiful 
open forest, traversed by a running stream, were booths of bark and branches, 
and tents of blankets, temporary shelters from the recent rain, for the 
rangers commonly bivouac in the open air. There were groups of rangers 
in every kind of uncouth garb. Venison jerked, and hung on frames, was 
drying over the embers in one place ; in another lay carcasses recently brought 
in by the hunters. Our arrival was greeted with acclamation. The rangers 
crowded about their comrades to inquire the news from the fort; for our 
own part, we were received in frank simple hunter’s style by Captain B., 
the commander of the company, a man about forty years of age, vigorous 
and active. His life had been chiefly passed on the frontier, occasionally in 
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Indian warfare, so that he was a thorough woodsman, and a first-rate hunter. 
He was equipped in character; in leathern hunting shirt and leggings, and a 
leathern forage cap.” 


With this introduction to the Mounted Rangers Irving proceeds with 
descriptions of the march, its interests, dangers and hardships; of hunting 
the elk, deer, buffalo and wild horses; trailing the bee and securing vast 
stores of honey; of the methods and habits of the rangers in providing food 
for themselves and their horses in a region then known only to Indian hunters, 
and for the first time traversed by any organized body, civil or military. 

The experiment of having in the army a body of troops subject to orders 
on distant service the same as other regular organizations, but required to 
furnish their own horses and forage, proved to be expensive and not alto- 
gether satisfactory. The Secretary of War became convinced that a regi- 
ment of dragoons would be more efficient and more economical, and said, 

“From the constitution of the corps of rangers, and from the periods 
of their service, their organization is little superior to that of ordinary 
militia. Every year there must be a great loss of time in the reconstruction 
of the corps, and in the acquisition of the necessary experience and knowl- 
edge. And its constitution is so dissimilar from that of any other branch 
of the army, that a perfect union of sentiment and action between them 
can scarcely be expected.” 


“Regular cavalry are fully competent to the discharge of all the duties 
required of mounted rangers. In celerity of movement, they will of course 
be equal, and if, (which, however, is doubtful) the rifle is considered the 
most efficient arm for mounted troops, operating against Indians, this weapon 
can be placed in the hands of such cavalry, and they can easily be trained_to 
its use. 

“Besides other important objects, it is desirable to preserve in our mili- 
tary system the elements of cavalry tactics, and to keep pace with the im- 
provements made in them by other nations. The establishment of a regiment 
of dragoons would complete the personnel of our army, and would intro- 
duce a force which would harmonize with, and participate in, the esprit-de- 
corps so essential to military efficiency and so easily and certainly created by 
military principles. 

“To overtake and chastise marauding Indians, and in fact to carry on 
any serious operations against an Indian foe in the level regions of the west, 
horsemen are indispensably necessary. Presuming, therefore, that some 
force of this description will be retained, I have the honor to suggest the 
propriety of the conversion of the corps of rangers into a regiment of 
dragoons.” 


A REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS AUTHORIZED 


The recommendation met with favor in Congress and, under an Act 
approved March 2nd, 1833, a regiment of dragoons, “in lieu of the Battalion 
of Mounted Rangers,” was authorized, to consist of-ten companies of seventy- 
one men each, a slight increase in numbers over that provided for the mounted 


rangers. 
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The Battalion of Mounted Rangers has been recently accredited in its 
historic place as the first cavalry organization of the regular army. The facts 
presented establish that the Battalion of Mounted Rangers was authorized by 
act of Congress as a part of the regular army; that the officers were nomi- 
nated and confirmed by the Senate; that a due proportion of the next gradu- 
ating class from the U. S. Military Academy were assigned to the rangers, 
and when it was decided to organize a regiment of dragoons in lieu of the 
Mounted Rangers, the major was appointed colonel of the new regiment, and 
the captains of rangers, except one physically disqualified, became captains 
of the dragoon regiment. When the custom of entering “Original entry into 
service” on the army register was inaugurated in 1838, former service in the 
mounted rangers was credited to former officers of mounted rangers. No 
volunteer service was credited on the army registers of that period. 
ITS OFFICERS 

Major Henry Dodge was appointed colonel of the new regiment of dra- 
goons, Major Stephen W. Kearny was promoted to the lieutenant colonelcy 
and Captain Richard B. Mason to the majority. Four officers of the infantry 
were appointed captains, leaving six vacancies for the captains of the rangers 
already in the mounted service. Among the lieutenants appointed to fill 
vacancies in the new regiment from the infantry were Philip St. G. Cooke 
and Jefferson Davis. 

Colonel Dodge recommended that all the officers of rangers be embodied 
in the new regiment of dragoons, but owing to the fact that after the cap- 
tains of the Mounted Rangers had been appointed in that corps, they were 
allowed to select the lieutenants, it was deemed best to appoint in the dra- 
goons only those lieutenants of rangers, exclusive of the recently graduated 
cadets, who had established their fitness for the military service. It was 
ordered by the War Department that recruits be concentrated at Jefferson 
Barracks to fill five companies in the Fall, and that the other five companies 
be orgar.ized the following Spring, the Mounted Rangers to continue in service 











until reiieved. 

As soon as half of the new regiment had been organized at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Colonel Dodge assumed command and marched, November 20, 1883, 
for Fort Gibson. Upon arrival at that post which was then garrisoned by 
the 7th U. S. Infantry, it was learned that no quarters or stables had been 
constructed and insufficient forage accumulated for the horses. The regiment 
was placed in camp while huts were erected by the troops, the new site being 
called Camp Jackson. The winter was very severe and to save the horses 
from starvation they were turned loose in the canebrakes. Recruiting officers 
had announced to the men contemplating enlistment in the new regiment, that 
they would not be required to act as laborers but they looked after themselves 
in this emergency. Later when part of the regiment was ordered into win- 
ter quarters at Fort Leavenworth and found the quartermaster had not pro- 
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vided stables as directed, the men complained to Colonel Dodge of the deceit 
and refused to build stables for the horses. 


THE FIRST CAMPAIGN 


Colonel Dodge was directed to prepare his regiment during the spring 
for a campaign westward to the Pawnee country, near the base of the Rocky 
Mountains. In one of his letters to General Leavenworth, dated May 3rd, 
1834, Colonel Dodge wrote: 


“The success of the contemplated expedition into the Indian country 
will depend greatly on procuring guides who have a perfect knowledge 
of the country over which the regiment may march. The Osages are the 
native Indians of the country, and have a more general knowledge of 
the country in the direction of the Pawnee Picts than the emigrant In- 
dians. A few interpreters will be necessary who understand the tongues 
of the different nations of Indians. There will be required at least twenty 
Indians for buffalo hunters. * * * The subsisting a regiment on 
the buffalo alone is a new experiment, and it will be necessary that large 
supplies of buffalo meat should be procured where buffaloes are plenty, 
to guard against contingencies. Should the Dragoons be in pursuit of 
an Indian enemy, and be taken out of the range of the buffalo, unless 
they had large supplies they might be obliged to return without effecting 
the object of the government, and it would be a part of the policy of an 
Indian enemy to retreat before the pursuing Dragoons, to take them out 
of the range of the buffalo.” 

The expedition which left Fort Gibson June 19, 1834, was the first body 
of troops ever to visit the wild Indian tribes of that region. Further north 
other troops had gone as far west as the then Mexican border on the Santa 
Fe trail, guarding caravans of traders. As early as June, 1829, Major Bennett 
Riley, with four companies, 6th U. S. Infantry, from Fort Leavenworth es- 
corted the train of Santa Fé traders to the vicinity of Chotean Island in the 
Arkansas river, which was then the Mexican border. He encamped there 
until October 11th, when the returning traders arrived under the escort ot 
Mexican troops commanded by Colonel Viscara of the Mexican army, who had 
a narrow escape in action with the Indians. Fort Riley, Kansas was named 
in honor of Major Riley. 


DEPARTURE FROM FORT GIBSON 
The expedition of the dragoons to the Comanche villages Jeft [ort 
Gibson, June 19, 1834. General Henry Leavenworth had recently arrived at 
the post to relieve General Arbuckle, and a review of the 7th U. S. Infantry 
and the Dragoons was held in honor of the new commander before the Dra- 
goons marched. The artist Catlin, who witnessed this review, wrote of it: 


“The proud and manly deportment of these young men reminds one 
forcibly of a regiment of independent volunteers, and the horses have a 
most beautiful arrangement of colors. Each company of horses has 
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been selected of one color entirely. There is a company of bays, a com- 
pany of blacks, one of sorrels, one of grays and one of cream color, which 
render the companies distinct, and the effect pleasing.” 


General Leavenworth accompanied the Dragoons, but being too ill to 
proceed, was left at the mouth of the False Washita with a number of sick 
officers and men. After a few days he followed on the trail and reached the 
“Cross Timbers,” where he died. He suffered from bilious fever which almost 
wrecked the entire command, but Catlin recorded his opinion that death was 
hastened by injuries sustained by a fall while running a buffalo calf. Realizing 
that their mounts were being overtaxed General Leavenworth, Colonel Dodge 
and Mr. Catlin had just agreed not to chase any more buffalo when, upon 
riding over the crest of a hill they found themselves in the midst of a herd 
and forgot their recent vows. While pursuing a calf General Leavenworth’s 
horse fell in a hole, knocking the rider senseless. He appeared to have been 
severely injured and the combination with the prevailing disease terminated 
his life in a few days. 


THE COMANCHE VILLAGE 


The official journal of the expedition recites in detail the marches of each 
day and the continually decreasing ranks from serious illness. Although ill 
himself, Catlin wrote more entertainingly: 


“After many hard and tedious days of travel, we were at last told 
by our Comanche guides that we were near their village, and having led 
us to the top of a gently rising elevation on the prairie, they pointed to 
their village at several miles distance in the midst of one of the most 
enchanting valleys that human eyes ever looked upon. The valley for 
a mile distant about the village seemed speckled with horses and mules 
that were grazing in it. The chiefs of the war party requested the regi- 
ment to halt until they could ride in and inform their people who were 
coming. We then dismounted for an hour or so, when we could see 
them busily running and catching their horses, and at length several hun- 
dred of their braves and warriors came out at full speed to welcome us, 
and forming in line in front of us, we were again mounted, presented a 
formidable and pleasing appearance. As they wheeled their horses, they 
very rapidly formed in a line, and ‘dressed’ like well-disciplined cavalry. 
The regiment was drawn up in three columns with a line formed in front, 
by Colonel Dodge and his staff, in which rank my friend Chadwick and I 
were also paraded; when we had a fine view of the whole maneuver, 
which was picturesque and thrilling in the extreme. In the center of 
our advance was stationed a white flag, and the Indians answered to it 
with one which they sent forward and planted by the side of it. After 
we had sat and gazed at each other in this way for some half an hour or 
so, the head chief of the band came galloping up to Colonel Dodge, and 
having shaken him by the hand, he passed on to the other officers in 
turn and then rode along side of the different columns, shaking hands 
with every dragoon in the regiment. He was followed in this by his 
principal chiefs and braves, which altogether took up nearly an hour 
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longer, when the Indians retreated slowly towards their village, escort- 
ing us to the banks of a fine clear stream and a good spring of fresh 
water half a mile from their village, which they designated as a suitable 
place for our encampment, and we were soon bivouacked.” 


WILD HORSES 


In other letters George Catlin wrote: 


“The sickness and distress continually about us, spread a gloom over 
the camp, and marred every pleasure which we might otherwise have 
erjoyed; for the country abounds, most of the way, with buffalo, deer, 
turkies, bear, etc. Bands, too, of the snorting wild horses were almost 
hourly prancing before us, and I found them to be the wildest and fleetest 
inhabitants of the prairie of the west. The Pawnees and Comanches 
take vast numbers of them, but the finest and fleetest of them they 
cannot catch. I approached several times very near to these herds with- 
out being discovered, and with a good spy-glass examined them with 
great pleasure; some of them were very handsome, their manes falling 
almost to the ground; but when we visited the Comanche village, I 
looked through their almost incredible herds of horses that were grazing 
about them, perhaps three thousand or near it, for the splendid ‘Arabian’ 
hcrse of which I have heard so much at the east, as belonging to that 
country, but I could see or hear nothing of it; and I am strongly inclined 
to think that it is, in a measure, a horse of imagination. The horses of 
the Comanches are principally the wild horse, and a great many from the 
Spanish country. They are all small, and most of them miserable and 
mean.” 


SUFFERINGS OF THE DRAGOONS 


“What the regiment of dragoons has suffered from sickness since 
they started on their summer’s campaign, is unexampled in this country, 
and almost incredible. When we started from this place, ten or fifteen 
were sent back the first day, too sick to proceed; and so afterwards our 
numbers were daily diminished ; and at the distance of two hundred miles 
from this place we could muster, out of the whole regiment, but two hun- 
dred and fifty men who were able to proceed, with which little band, 
and that again reduced some sixty or seventy by sickness, we pushed 
on and accomplished all that was done. Since our return, the sick have 
been brought in by dozens and scores from the points where they had 
been left, and although the dragoons who were well enough to leave have 
all marched off from this post, some to Leavenworth, three companies 
twenty miles distant from this, and three companies to the Des Moines 
on the Mississippi, to their wintering quarters, they have left at this place 
one hundred and forty or fifty sick, who are burying two to three and 
four per day of their numbers. A great many have died, and many 
more poor fellows must inevitably sink into their graves. The disease 
seems to be entirely of a bilious nature, and contracted by exposure to 
the sun, and the impurity of the water which, in many parts of our 
route, we were obliged to use. The beautiful and pictured scenes which 
we passed over had an alluring charm on their surface, but as it would 
seem a lurking poison within, that spread a gloom about our encamp- 
ment whenever we pitched it.” 
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That the memory of conditions in the region about Fort Gibson had 
deeply impressed the survivors, we have evidence in the resignation of Captain 
Lemuel Ford, whose company was stationed at Fort Leavenworth, in 1837, 
in which he stated: 

“TI have just arrived a few days since at this post from the recruiting 
service, and have immediately on my arrival, received orders to march 
with my company to Fort Gibson; a post where I know by the bad ex- 
perience of the past that I cannot enjoy even common health. I served 
at that post or near there in command of a company of U. S. Mounted 
Rangers parts of the years 1832 and 1833 where both myself and company 
suffered severely. I was also there in command of a company of dra- 
goons part of the summer of 1834 where I lost at and in the vicinity of 
the post twenty-two men out of seventy-one as well as my memory 
serves me; and where my own constitution received a shock-from which 
I have never since recovered. My health previously to going to that 
post was equal to that of any man of my age. If my country required 
the sacrifice of my life in time of war, I would give it up freely, but in 
time of peace there is no necessity of such sacrifice. I, therefore, wish 
you to press the immediate acceptance of this my resignation and give 
me notice at your earliest convenience at Fort Gibson the common grave- 
yard of many an honourable and unfortunate soldier.” 


AN INTERESTING CHARACTER 


After the return of the expedition of the Dragoons from the Pawnee 
villages, Lieutenant Colonel Kearny was sent with three companies to the 
Des Moines Rapids, on the Mississippi and were quartered in log huts for 
the winter. One of the company commanders was Captain B. with whom 
Washington Irving had made the tour of the prairies. He was very tall, 
reputed to be six feet seven inches in height; a fine looking man with long 
black whiskers and a typical commander of rangers. An incident of his serv- 
ice at that time as told by W. T. Porter in a book entitled “The Quarter Race 


in Kentucky and Other Stories,” survives: 

“During the winter the captain was directed to proceed to Rush- 
ville, Ilinois—sixty miles distant, on recruiting service. The river was 
closed with ice, but had the appearance of breaking up. The Captain 
rode to Knapp’s Ferry, and waited for the ice to freeze harder or break 
up. On the third day no change had taken place in the ice, but the 
Captain, being of a convivial nature, had soon exhausted the interest of 
the country store. He ordered his horse, put his pistols in the holsters, 
buckled on his sword, mounted and rode to the river bank. Without 
any word of his intentions, he put his horse at speed, and galloped across 
the river. He never looked back and disappeared in the direction of 
Rushville. Arriving in the small village, he continued his wild career 
until the habitues of the store, who usually congregated about the fire, 
gave him a wide berth after he had knocked down the justice of the 
peace for calling him B. without his title of captain. 

“One very cold morning he entered the store and none of the crowd 
about the fire offered him a seat. After a scornful survey, he walked 
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behind the counter, picked up a keg marked ‘Dupont,’ walked to the 
group and remarking, ‘By the eternal, gentlemen, I think we have lived 
long enough,’ threw the keg in the fire. The crowd of idlers threw 
themselves backward and fled in confusion. Hearing no explosion they 
ventured to return and peeped in the door only to find the Captain com- 
fortably seated by the fire with his glass resting on the keg beside him. 
It turned out that he knew the keg contained no explosive, but he had 
the fire to himself during the remainder of his stay.” 

He rejoined the garrison without any recruits but his exploits had been 
widely heralded. An old army register in possession of the writer has noted 
opposite his name, “resigned” and opposite the name of the senior first 
lieutenant, “promoted.” The latter was Philip St. George Cooke, who ac- 
quired fame as the leading cavalryman of his generation. He was the father- 
in-law of the famous cavalryman of the Confederacy, General J. E. B. Stuart. 


THE SECOND REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS 

In 1836 another regiment of dragoons was organized and designated as 
the Second Regiment of Dragoons, the older regiment becoming the First 
Regiment of Dragoons. Under an act of Congress dated August 23, 1842, 
the Second Regiment of Dragoons became The Regiment of Riflemen, and 
continued under the latter designation until the Act of April 4, 1844, repealed 
the Act of 1842, when the organization resumed its former designation as the 
Second Regiment of Dragoons. 

The Regiment of Mounted Riflemen was not organized until 1846. Ili 
retained its designation until 1861 when all the mounted regiments were given 
new designations, the First and Second Dragoons becoming the First and 
Second Cavalry, The Mounted Riflemen becoming the Third Cavalry, the 
First and Second Cavalry becoming the Fourth and Fifth, and the new regi- 
ment then recently organized as the Third Cavalry, becoming the Sixth Cav- 
alry. No changes of designations have been made since 1861, the more re- 
cently created regiments having been added with numerical designations in 


the order of their organization. 



































The Spanische Hofreitschule 
(THE SPANISH COURT RIDING SCHOOL) 


HE Spanish Court Riding School of Vienna, Austria, from an archi- 
tectural standpoint, is conceded to be the most elaborate, and is also one 
of the largest riding halls in Europe. A relic of the feudal-days of the 

old Austrian Empire, it is one of the few of the old Austrian institutions which 
retains its pristine glory. To the lover of horses and equitation it is very fas- 
cinating, and affords an artistic setting for the horse which is without a rival in 
the world. The name Spanish Riding School is very confusing to a foreigner, 
and in order to clarify the situation a history of its conception and foundation is 
given, so that the reader will have a clear idea of its traditions. 

The city of Vienna is the eastern bulwark of Christianity and has withstood 
for centuries the attacks of many Asiatic races, namely, the Scythians, Mon- 
golians, Tartars, and Turks; and, as Metternich once said, “Asia begins on the 
Vienna Landstrasse.” 





Interior View of Spanish Riding School 


After the repulse of the last Turkish invasion, in 1683, a revival of the arts, 
architecture, and music, which was strongly sponsored by the Emperor and the 
old aristocracy, took place in Austria. Many representatives of all the liberal 
arts returned to Vienna, among whom were the celebrated architects Fischer von 
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Erlach, Hildebrandt, Allio, Matteille, and Daniel Gran. An artistic renaissance 
now occurred on Austrian soil, and within a generation the Austrian rococo, 
commonly known as baroque, was evolved by the architects above mentioned. 
One of the finest examples of this is the Spanish Riding School of Vienna. 
The Riding School was ordered built in 1681 by the reigning Emperor, 
Leopold, who gave the architects a time limit of four years in which to complete 
same. Due,. however, to many unforeseen delays, the school was not completed 
until 1735, at which time the Emperor Karl VI was the reigning sovereign of 


Austria. 

The architect of the hall, Fischer von Erlach the younger, was the son of 
Johann Bernhard von Erlach, who designed and built the world’s finest example 
of baroque architecture, ‘““The Karlskirche,” situated in the heart of Vienna. 
The building consists of four floors, the most beautiful of which is the third 
floor, the Roman and baroque decorations of which never fail to arouse the 
artistic delight of the many thousands of visitors who visit the hall annually. 
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Arab Stallion Salva at Spanish Trot 


The colossal dimensions of the interior, especially of the “Sala Terrena,” 
together with its unmatched lighting effects, are beautiful, and the horse viewed 
in such a setting is as fine a sight as one could wish. A foreigner is always 
puzzled by the name of the school, but it is accounted for by the fact that at the 
time the Riding School was built the Hapsburg dynasty ruled Spain. The old 
court life in Vienna was replete with many of the old Spanish customs of eti- 
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quette, and the high-school equitation which is exhibited in the hall had its origin, 
I am told, in Spain. 

The Emperor Ferdinand I, in the year 1580, established a stud farm at a 
small town called Lippiza, which is situated on the Reka River, near the Italian 
frontier, and in the vicinity of this stud farm for many centuries the famous 
war horses sacred to Thracia and Diomedia were bred. The ancestry of certain 
famous stallions bred in this vicinity can be tra-ou back to the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Nero. During the past century ithe Austrian Government im- 
ported many Arab mares and stallions, which were interbred with local horses, 
and thus was created what is locally known as five families of Lippazaner horses, 
which were named. after their ancestors and called ‘“Plutos,” ‘“Conversanos,” 
“Neapolitanos,” ‘“Favorys,” and ‘‘Maestosos.” The sixth family, called 
“Siglavy,” derives its origin from pure Arab stock alone. The stallions are 
called, after an old custom, by two names, viz., that of the sire and that of the 
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Arab Stallion Favory Ancona II at Levade 


dam. The finest stallions of this class were selected and sent to Vienna, where, 
after a thorough course of schooling, they were used for a time in the riding 
school and returned to the stud at Lippaza. The Lippazanos are a typical Arab 
type, from 15 to 1534 hands high, beautifully proportioned, and are capable 
of great endurance; they are mostly white and cream color and afford one a fine 
and easy ride. One of the best horses of this type which I have seen belongs to 
the senior instructor of the Austrian riding school near Vienna, and stands 16 
hands high. It is one of the best-schooled horses I have ever seen—fine con- 
formation, good bone, and beautifully mannered. 
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Before the war, only the nobility and the instructors of the court cavalry 
were allowed to ride in the hall, and at that time the school consisted of 90 
horses, together with a large corps of instructors and non-commissioned officers. 
At the close of the war, the Social Democratic régime confiscated all the horses, 
so I am informed, except six. The school is now being carried on by one officer 
and six non-commissioned officers, who, without pay or emoluments of any kind 
and at great sacrifice, secured permission to keep this relic of the old régime in 
force. During the starvation period which Austria underwent in 1919 and 1920, 
they went without food themselves in order to provide forage for their horses. 
I think this action on their part is one of the finest examples of the love of man 
for the horse and the traditions of horsemastership which has ever come under 
my notice. In order to maintain the school, quarterly exhibitions are given. The 
public, despite the general poverty, crowds the hall, and the applause given is 
not only for the horse, but for the spirit of the men who are giving their time 
and energy in order to maintain one of the few remaining relics of the old royalist 
régime. 

The work done at the school is the strictly high-school type, but the prelim- 
inary training methods are practically the same as we use at the Cavalry School 
at Fort Riley, Kansas. They pay a great deal of attention to work without stir- 
rups, ride with stirrups quite short, and the hands are carried fixed, backs up, 
very close together and very low. 














The Necessity for Correct Standards 
in ‘Training 
BY 
Major General ELI A. HELMICK, The Inspector General 


is the Bureau of Standards. The plant comprises a large group of buildings 

and gives employment to a large personnel. Among its functions are the 
housing of the master standards of weights and measures; the preparation and 
distribution of correct standards to states and municipalities; the testing of 
standards and materials; and making scientific investigations of materials to 
determine their suitability and usefulness in commerce and industry. A visit 
to the Bureau is well worth while, for it impresses one with the importance of 
correct standards and calls his attention to the great amount of time and thought 
given to their selection and adoption, as well as to their care and preservation. 
Occupied as we are in our own personal affairs, we perhaps fail to realize that 
the commercial transactions carried on throughout our own country, and those 
with foreign nations, would be impossible without the existence of correct stand- 
ards of currency, weights and measures. 

I wonder if we ever consider that not only in commerce and industry, but in 
all the varied relations incident to human endeavor, correct standards are essen- 
tial to efficient performance. In the conduct of Government business in all its 
branches and in the professions, especially in law, standards of action, precedents 
and procedure are indispensable to orderly and efficient operation. 


J UST off Connecticut Avenue, on the outskirts of the city of Washington, 


APPLICATION TO TROOP TRAINING 

Correct standards are quite as necessary to success in troop training as they 
are in other affairs. Washington made little headway in the Revolutionary War 
until Von Steuben formulated and introduced correct standards of training into 
the Colonial Army. Our success in the Mexican War was due, according to 
General Scott, to the high standards of training created and maintained by West 
Point graduates in the Army. It took two years to reach efficient standards of 
training and discipline in the Civil War. Although the disciplinary training of 
our regular troops in the Spanish-American War was of a high order, the ab- 
sence of field training and staff control was plainly apparent and this fact, more 
than an_ other, led to the establishment of our present system of military schools. 
While the success of our armies in France may be directly traced to the influence 
of West Point, Leavenworth and the War College, it should not be forgotten that 
the progress of training made in our training camps continued to be unsatisfactory 
for more than a year. The cause of this was very apparent. The well-disciplined, 
soldierly officers and men of the Regular Army were too few to make any appre- 
ciable impression on the great masses of untrained men suddenly called into the 
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service. Under a mistaken view that had recently gained popularity in some of 
our schools, viz: that much of the time which had been devoted to the details 
of disciplinary training had been wasted and that efficient field training could be 
imparted without the disciplinary training formerly required, the drill regula- 
tions in force at the beginning of the war lacked the precision and exactitude of 
former editions and contained practically no illustrations. Untrained officers had 
to create mental pictures of correct soldierly positions or of movements and exer- 
cises from descriptions given in the text. It is not surprising that these mental 
pictures were inaccurate and un-uniform and that instruction was unsatisfactory. 
There were no correct visible or material standards. Correct standards could not 
be formulated by untrained men from a written description. 


IMPROVED METHODS 


It was not until August of 1918 that Training Circulars Nos. 5 and 8 were 
published and distributed. No. 5 had as a sub-title “Instructions pertaining to the 
Training of an Infantry Division and the Establishment of Divisional Schools.” 
Circular No. 8, which was published about the same time, gave minimum specifica- 
tions for trained infantry and methods of training by which the specifications 
could be reached. The influence of these circulars, added to that of the English 
and French officers who were sent to us late in the previous year, was most bene- 
ficial. 

The following statements are extracted, with slight change of expression, 
from the Fundamental Principles governing the Training of Infantry, contained 
in Circular No. 5: 

The first great step then in fitting infantry troops for field service is to 
inculcate the spirit of discipline. 

If men are allowed to be sloppy and untidy in dress, slip-shod and care- 
less about rendering courtesies, the military spirit is lost and the command 
remains undisciplined. 

Precision and snap in drill must be insisted on. Movements must be 
executed exactly as prescribed. 

Leaders must know their work. There must be no hesitation; com- 
mands must be given correctly and with snap. They must treat all sub- 
ordinates with courtesy, correct reasonable mistakes without harshness, give 
clear and reasonable explanations ; show men how. They must insist that all 
subordinates do their work properly, but they must set the example them- 
selves. 

Esprit de corps must be cultivated and pride in the organization, to in- 
clude the smallest sub-division encouraged. Competitive contests between 
smaller units are of great advantage. 

It is not possible properly to conduct a drill or exercise without special 
forethought and preparation for that particular drill or exercise. 

The parts in italics show that the War Department realized the difficulties 
in the way of efficient training and had adopted effective methods to overcome 
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them and was putting these methods into effect. In other words, it had con- 
cluded that satisfactory progress in training could not be expected until correct 
standards had been created and followed in the training camps. The excellent 
work of the English and French officers helped immensely and moving pictures 
and training centers furnished further aid in the formulation and dissemination 
of correct methods and standards. 

We cannot afford to forget the excellent methods followed with success 
during the war nor the high standards which were reached if we are to hope for 
efficiency in our peace training. 





TRUE STANDARDS 


The War Department did not create standards of training when it pub- 
lished these instructions. A description of a standard, however, accurately stated, 
is not a standard. Standards are real, material things—quite generally in our 
service they are actual, living things. If they could be established by written 
descriptions, it would not be necessary for the Government Bureau of Standards 
to guard its master standards with the degree of care it now exercises. The actual 
physical standard, properly identified and certified as correct, must be preserved, 
in order that the correctness of those actively in use may be compared and es- 
tablished. 

In all work of construction, accurate models or standards are required. The 
naval constructor makes a model of his battleship, or causes one to be made, 
before he begins the work of construction; the architect who received the award 
for the construction of the Washington Cathedral had to make a working model, 
in addition to detailed plans and specifications for the erection of the edifice; the 
War Department requires models to be constructed and tested of its small arms, 
field and coast defense guns before quantity construction is begun, and the same 
is true as to uniforms and equipment of all kinds. Descriptions will not suffice ; 
drawings and photographs are not adequate; a standard or model must be pro- 
duced. 

So it is in training. The War Department may prescribe its measures of 
standards and publish schemes and methods for reaching them, but the standards 
themselves are living, material things that must be created, and the unit com- 
mander, whatever the size of the unit, is responsible for the creation’ of the 
standards of training in his command prescribed by the War Department or 
by his superiors. He is, whether he would be or not, the master standard in 
soldierly bearing, that is, in all that pertains to smartness, adherence to military 
traditions, courtesies, etc. No matter how high he may fix the measure of these 
standards in orders or instructions, if he fails to adhere to them, either in letter 
or in spirit, the members of his command, following his lead, will fail also and 
correct standards will not be created. 

Hence it is essential that every commander have not only a definite mental 
picture of all he hopes to accomplish in the training of his command, but he must 
actually create his standards of excellence or cause them to be created. 
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CORRECT STANDARDS 

There must be correct standards of soldierly requirements; as to smartness, 
set-up and bearing; as to neatness and cleanliness of uniform and equipment; as 
to rendering and acknowledging salutes; and as to conformance to customs and 
traditions of the service. In all these, as already stated, the commander himself 
must set the standards and cause his officers and non-commissioned officers to 
maintain and transmit them to the men. 

There must be correct standards created and maintained in the school of the 
soldier, the squad, the platoon and the company; in calisthenics and individual 
and mass athletics; in guard mount and ceremonies; and in all that pertains to 
field instruction. 

There must be correct standards as to police of roads, walks and grounds, 
rear areas as well as those in front; as to cleanliness, order and neatness of 
squad rooms, amusement rooms, store-rooms, toilets, dining rooms and kitchens ; 
as to proper preparation and service of food; as to proper warehousing, neatness 
and order of general store-rooms; as to cleanliness of stables and corrals; as to 
care of animals and transportation; and as to all the various other utilities essen- 
tial to garrisoned posts. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

In all these things the responsibility of creating correct standards and main- 
taining them rests primarily on the Commanding Officer, but he cannot accomplish 
it alone; he must have the support of his subordinates. He must be active, inter- 
ested and enthusiastic, and he must inspire his subordinates with these qualities. 

As indicated in previous articles appearing in this Journal, the instinct of 
rivalry can be utilized to advantage in creating correct standards. The post or 
unit commander can, by fair and proper methods of competition, select the best 
company in close order drill, in bayonet combat, in calisthenics or in unit ath- 
letic accomplishments. He can determine the relative efficiency of battalions in 
ceremonies by observing and rating their performance or having it observed and 
rated. He can determine those units which reach the highest standards of 
progress in field training. 

The company commander, in the same way, can create correct soldierly 
standards in his company, correct standards of cleanliness and order in his squad 
rooms, in the arrangement of clothing and equipment in foot and wall lockers, 
in accuracy of knowledge, on the part of his non-commissioned officers of train- 
ing manuals, and in precision and accuracy in all disciplinary training. 

I sometimes ask a regimental commander to name his best company or a 


company commander to name his best non-commissioned officer or his best squad. 
Often I get a noncommittal reply—that one company is good in one thing and 
another in something else, or that they are all about alike; that there is not very 
much difference between squads or that there are no outstanding non-commis- 
sioned officers in the company. Some reply that they do not think it a good 
thing to make comparative ratings, etc., etc. Generally I find that little or no 
thought has been given to the question. 
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How different it is when the commanding officer is active, energetic and 
enthusiastic, when he takes pride in the progress of his training and in the con- 
dition of his post! Then I do not have to ask which is the best company, or who 
is the best officer or non-commissioned officer ,but I am requested to observe some 
special development in training to visit a particular kitchen or inspect a stable, 
a store-room or some other post utility he wants me to see because he thinks it 
especially good. With such a commander things are generally going well; fa- 
vorable conditions are noticed from the moment of entry into the post. There is 
an expression of keenness on the part of the commander and his staff—uniform 
correct, leather polished, brasses burnished; and, because good examples, like 
evil ones, are contagious, the standards of such a commander will be reflected 
not only in the attitude of his immediate staff, but in the officers of his com- 
mand, and these, in turn, will transmit them to the men. 


SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem is to create and maintain an interest in the work of the unit 
or of the men in it. If competition will do this, why not utilize it? If the men- 
tion of a unit or an individual in a favorable way creates an interest or engenders 
pride, why not make the mention? If the award of a ribbon, a pennant or an 
inexpensive cup will create a desire to do better work, not only upon the part 
of the unit or man receiving it, but upon others, why not award them? The 
value of rewards and favorable notices and the publicity accompanying them have 
long been known as essential to success in athletic games, horse shows, etc. Why 
not make use of them in our military training? Routine and monotony in time 
of peace are the greatest obstacles to success in training. Interest in one’s work, 
pride in one’s organization, are the qualities which will most quickly overcome 
them. Any scheme or method that will create these qualities will help to form 
correct standards and raise efficiency in training. 


RESULTS 


One of our divisions in the World War showed particularly fine results 
from its disciplinary training. The Division Commander, after impressing upon 
his command that nothing reflects so discreditably on an organization, its disci- 
pline, its morale and its fighting spirit as a dirty, unkempt and slovenly appear- 
ance, ill-mannered and ungentlemanly conduct, and a half-hearted and listless 
manner of saluting, appealed to the officers and men to make a record for their 
Division in smart and soldierly appearance. But he did not stop with the ap- 
peal; he made it known that officers and non-commissioned officers would be 
detailed to observe members of the command in camp and elsewhere, and that 
they would be directed to stop and correct all those who were not in proper 
dress, those who failed to salute, or those who saluted in a slovenly and unsoldierly 
manner. He directed that the names of delinquents in this respect be reported. 
The first two weeks brought in a large number of reports, but the Commanding 
General being satisfied that the failures were due to carelessness rather than to 
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deliberate intention, removed all these reports, with the result that the men real- 
izing that their commander was giving them an opportunity to respond to his 
appeal, took it upon themselves not only to be careful of their own deportment 
but to set an example to others. The result was that this division was not only 
commended officially for the high standard of its training, but it gained an 
enviable reputation for the correctness of its soldierly standards. I know of 
experiences similar to this in other divisions. And in every case the impetus 
came from the top. The commander either set the standard or caused it to be 


created. 
IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECT 


In conclusion let me repeat, for its importance justifies repetition, that the 
importance of correct standards in our military training cannot be over-esti- 
mated; nor can we over-rate the importance of this statement, viz: that the com- 
mander alone is responsible that correct standards are created and maintained ; 
that while it is true that he cannot accomplish it alone, he must see that it is done. 
At no time within my memory have the standards of our military schools, from 
the War College to the least important service school, been as high as at the 
present time, and this is due, primarily ,to the high soldierly standard of the 
officers in charge. 

Colonel Applin of the British Army was right when he stated to our officers, 
in his lecture on discipline, that as the commander is, so will be the regiment; 
that the regiment is a mirror in which will be reflected his own qualities; if he 
is smart and soldierly, those qualities will go through the whole regiment, down 
to the last private; that the officers will reflect the commander, the non-commis- 
sioned officers will reflect the officers, and the men will reflect the non-commis- 
sioned officers. This statement applies with equal force to units of all grades 
from the Company to the Division. 

The most important mission of the Regular Army in time of peace is to 
train the civilian components of the United States Army. This is best accom- 
plished by showing them how it is done. How can we expect these civilian com- 
ponents, in their brief summer camps, to reach the standards of efficiency—espe- 
cially the soldierly standards—that General Pershing so insistently demanded 
from our training camps during the World War, if our regular units upon which 
we must depend for demonstration of correct methods and standards, have not 


themselves reached correct standards of training? 














Winning the 1924 Endurance Ride 


Private SAMUEL J. MATHESON, Troop “F’’, 3d Cavalry 


Editor’s Note: Fer the first time since its inauguration in 1919 the annual 
300 mile Endurance Ride was won this year by a troop horse ridden by an en- 
listed man. Peggy, a grade thoroughbred mare assigned to Troop “F’’, 3d 
Cavalry at Fort Myer, Virginia, and ridden by Private Samuel J. Matheson of 
that troop, won first place in a field of sixteen entries. 

Private Matheson, first enlistment May 6, 1901, has had twenty-three years’ 
service as follows: Three years in the Eleventh Cavalry; twelve years in the 
Fifteenth Cavalry; three years in the Second Cavalry; two years in the Seventy- 
seventh Field Artillery, Fourth Division; and five years in the Third Cavalry, 
serving in all grades from private to sergeant. He is an expert horeeman and 
for the past five years has done much work in connection with training horses 
for horse shows, having trained and taken care of Allahmande, Major G. S. Pat- 
ton’s fine horse which won the Bowman Cup twice, together with many other 
prizes. 


About two years ago Peggy, the mare that I rode in the 1924 Endurance 
Ride was assigned to Troop “F”, 3d Cavalry, of which I was a member. She 


was rather lively and high spirited and only certain men who knew horses well 
could ride her at drill. For recruits she was a little too lively. For this reason 
she was not used much for drill during the six months preceding the ride. 

When it was decided that the 3d Cavalry would enter a team in the Endur- 
ance Ride, Major Wainwright selected Peggy as one of the horses to enter, and 
detailed me to ride her. The horse selected were sent to the Olympic Team stables 
about the end of August with Lieutenant Pitts in charge of training. 

PRELIMINARY TRAINING 

In the preliminary training we alternated daily riding with stripped saddle 
and carrying weight. One day we would go out with stripped saddle, do com- 
siderable trotting and galloping and a great amount of walking. The next day 
we would carry weight up to 200 pounds for three hours. We increased this 
weekly by about half an hour daily. During the last three weeks before going 
to Warrenton we increased the weight about ten pounds each week, until during 
the last week we carried 225, the dead weight being carried in weight pads under 
the saddle. About three days before we left for Warrenton we made a 45-mile 
march with full weight, 225 pounds. During the last three days we exercised 
with stripped saddle. 

During this training at Fort Mver a full water pail was kept at all times in 
the horses’ box stalls. They were fed four times a day, three pounds at each 
meal, at 6:00 A. M., 11:00 A. M.. 4:30 P. M., and 7:30 P. M., with one pound 
of bran per day and all the hay they would eat. We groomed them thoroughly 
twice a day. 

[-xercise was so arranged that the horses would come in cool, generally walking 
the last four miles. Two saddle blankets were used under the saddle and the 
weight pad on top of them. After coming in from exercise, these were left on 
for a few minutes after taking off the saddle and then the horses walked around. 

We left Fort Myer for Warrenton about the 12th of October with full weight, 
making a one day hike of about 27 miles to Bull Run battle field, where we staved 
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over night. Here at night two covers were put on the horses, an ordinary saddle 
blanket with a horse cover over it. We had carried straw along and made it 


very comfortable for the horses. The next morning we left for Warrenton, 


about twenty miles, and arrived in good shape. 

On exercise, the day after arriving at Warrenton, full weight was carried 
for about five or six miles, and this was repeated for three or four days. During 
the rest of the time before the Ride, exercise was with stripped saddle at a walk. 

EQUIPMENT 

For the Endurance Ride | borrowed from Captain Holt of Fort Riley a 
Marquis officer’s field saddle, which was very comfortable and well fitted to the 
horse’s back. For it I obtained a pair of McClellan stirrups, had the leather taken 
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Private Matheson with Peggy and the Cup 
off the hoods and the tread of the stirrup cut down slightly on both sides. I then 
took a felt polo boot, cut the felt in two parts, and nailed one on the bottom of 
each stirrup. This made a sort of shock absorber and I found it to be very 
comfortable. 

[ weighed in 155 pounds stripped. Tor dead weight I had my horse shoer’s 
outfit, grooming kit, extra set of horse shoes and nails in the pommel pockets, 
with my slicker on the cantle. I found that I had very little additional dead weight 
to carry. The lead | used for this purpose was carried in pockets on the lower 


edges of a pad which fitted over the horse’s back over the saddle blanket. 
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The bridle I used had a German bridoon snaffle which was carefully fitted to 
the horse’s mouth. I had two sheepskin-covered cinchas which I alternated daily, 
in order to let them dry out thoroughly. For a saddle blanket I used next to the 
horse a soft cream-colored blanket of fine wool, which was loaned to me by Cap- 
tain Holt, with the ordinary saddle blanket on top of it. On top of both of 


these was the weight pad. 
SHOEING 
During training, the ordinary flat shoe was used in front, and light calks on 
the heels of the hind shoes. On the day before the start of the Ride, Peggy was 
shod with the same kind of shoes as before, except that I put heel calks on in 
front. She was shod once during the course of the ride, on the fourth day, as all 


of her shoes were well worn on account of the rocky roads. 


BEGINNING OF THE RIDE 

This being my first Endurance Ride, and wishing to get accustomed to the 
arrows that marked the route, and also to learn the proper timing and gaits, I 
started out on the 20th of October with Major Scott, who had participated in 
several previous Rides. I remained with him all day and came in on minimum 
time, nine hours. However, I learned this day that I could do better traveling 
alone, so I could watch myself and the mare better and not be annoyed by any- 
body. 
Peggy was an excellent walker and I found that she could walk part of the 
time as fast as some of them trotted. After this I let her take her own gait and 
did not urge her at any time. She went better alone, and I watched her every 
minute. From my own experience I knew how much she could stand and trav- 
eled accordingly. She was in good shape at all times. I always tried to make 
time on the good roads and took my time on the bad roads. I found that on cov- 


ering the bad roads we walked much faster than the others. 


PROCEDURE AT NOON STOP 

I let Peggy drink a little at all the drinking places, the route crossing a large 
number of small streams. I watered her about a mile before the noon stop, where 
we rested about eight or ten minutes. I sponged her nostrils, eyes, head and dock. 
The groom let her eat a little grain from a pail which he held up to her head, 
while I had a sandwich and a cup of coffee. She got no water at this time. The 
saddle was left on but the cincha was loosened. When ready to go, the cincha 
was tightened, the bridle was put on, I mounted and was on my way. 


COOLING OUT AND CARE OF HORSE 
ach day I covered the last three miles at a walk, and came in in good shape. 
| unsaddled the mare, left the blankets and weight pad on for about five minutes. 
[ then took the saddle, blankets and weight pad and weighed in, turning the mare 
over to Corporal Thibideaux, an excellent groom. I came back and rubbed her 
‘back vigorously. Corporal Thibideaux worked very fast and we finished work- 
ing on her in an hour. 
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After getting in | gave her a small amount of water and about half an hour 
afterward gave her two pounds of grain after she was cooled out. We gave her 
a pound of grain every hour for about two hours afterward. What grain was 
left was given her at eight o'clock. After cooling her out she was locked up and 
permitted to rest. She had all the hay she wanted. 

The mare was not walked at any time after the completion of each day's ride, 
but left in her stall. I put a horse cover and a saddle blanket on her and cov- 
ered the slats of the stall door with a grain sack to keep out drafts. She was 
always fresh and vigorous every morning and ate her food well. 
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On the Road 


In the morning at five o'clock she was fed four pounds of grain, and later 
examined by the Judges and Veterinarians. Her temperature was taken at 6:15 
A. M., grooming was finished at 6:25 A. M., at 6:30 she was saddled and I 
was ready to mount and hike out. I walked her for a mile and started an in- 
creased gait on good roads. My object in starting at 6:30 every morning was to 
keep away from the others and to make good time while it was cool. 

Peggy was not lame at any time during the ride although she picked up a 
stone in her frog twice, once in a fore foot and once in a hind foot. She limped 
five or six yards and I dismounted and took it out. She was not bothered by 
scratches. In the preliminary training I watched out for scratches more than 
for anything else, sponging her feet and fetlocks every night and drying them 
out with cotton, being careful not to rub or irritate the fetlock in any way. I did 
not use any salve on her fetlocks during the ride but my groom carried a small 
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brush, smaller and softer than the ordinary grooming brush, and brushed out the 
fetlocks thoroughly. The Virginia clay dust is very bad and under the condi- 
tions existing during the Ride will cause scratches nine times out of ten. After 
fording the many streams I tried to keep out of the dust for about a mile until 
the water had all run off her legs. 


CONDITIONING OF RIDER 

As to the training of myself, I have always kept myself in good condition, 
riding all the time and training horses. I was positive that I could stand the five- 
day ride. During the Ride I ate very little and found this practice better than 
eating too much and getting sick along the route. At night I stayed awake a 
vood deal doing a lot of studying about how I was going to make the ride the 
next day. I slept from about eleven to four o'clock and was anxious for the 
morning to come in order that I might start. 


ROADS 

The roads were very rough, particularly on the morning of the fourth day. 
llowever, it suited my mare very well for I could easily gain on the others by 
reason of her fast walking. | took no chances on losing time on the good roads 
and Peggy trotted about ten miles an hour. 

For all Rides I think friends should let the horse and rider alone on the 
road and offer no suggestions. It is annoying, as it distracts one’s attention from 
the business in hand. I want to go alone and keep track of the time and gait 
all the time. 

| was in a bad fix at one time only. On the fourth day I was following the 
green arrows and crossed the route of the previous day marked with a blue arrow. 
I was not sure that I was on the right road as I was temporarily color blind and 
was not certain whether I was looking at a green arrow or a blue arrow. I asked 
an old colored woman whether that arrow was green. She must have thought I 
was crazy, and said, “Why, of course it is.” 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 

The judges and other officials were on the job all the time and were very 
considerate. J wish to express my appreciation of the courtesies shown me by 
evervbody on the road during the ride. In horse shows I have competed against 
Major Scott a good many times and been beaten several times by his horse, but 
| hope | have squared myself this time. I admire him greatly for his horseman- 
ship and pluck for he sure is a game man. The members of the Fort Riley team 
were good men with good horses, but they had hard luck all around. 

I wish to express my appreciation to Major Wainwright for coming to me 
every evening and telling me that you can’t beat-an old soldier. I wish also to 
express my appreciation of the way I was inspired by my Commanding Officer, 
Colonel Ilawkins, and several officers from Fort Myer. Meeting Colonel Haw- 
kins 30 miles out in the woods on the route filled me with courage and pride, and 
if he asks me to compete next year, I certainly will do so on any horse that he 
may select to defend the cup. 





**Allons”’ 


“Cavalry!” 

The Skeptic snorted. 

“Two strands of barbed wire, one machine gun and a widow woman. 
Bah!” and he resubmerged into an eight inch whiskey and soda glass. 

Now no one can accuse me of prejudice—my own fighting was done in 
a uniform which made mounted service, if not impossible, at least indecent— 
but I had heard that same snort once before from a Colonel of the Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders as we watched the Household Brigade sweep 
round Orange Hill toward Monchy and the Scarpe. 

Unless there happens to be a General in the vicinity, it is rarely that Prov- 
idence permits a Subaltern to hear two Colonels in one lifetime admit them- 
selves to be wrong—unqualifiedly, “Well, I'll be damned” wrong. It’s a far 
cry from the “Green Line” on the Arras plateau to the Sorento blue water ot 
the Bay of Monterey and the bar of the Hotel Del Monte, but if Allenby 
and the Life Guards made the Cameron’s snort a bit premature, then Allenby 
and the —th Cavalry turned exactly the same trick on the Skeptic at 
Monterey. 

The first episode is history, the second being the one—as Debrett puts it 
—“of which we treat.” 


ATTRACTIONS OF THE DEL MONTE 


About this time of the year the Del Monte Hotel is thronged with the 
uniforms of every branch of the service. Besides the C. M. T. C. people from 
the Polo Fields on the hill, there are booted and spurred Reserve Field gun- 
ners and Cavalrymen from the Presidio at Monterey who come over after 
dinner to see what can be accomplished in the nature of an enveloping move- 
ment toward an attractive flapper. This is always a source of great annoyance 
to the young gentlemen from Los Angeles who figure in the seventh flight 
of the golf tournament, wear enormous white flannel plus fours, use much 
brilliantine and play the fifty cent slot machines with a nonchalant abandon 
in an effort to offset the traditional failing of the fair for a well fitting pair of 
Peal’s riding boots complete with guards and spurs. 

All of which is no part of the story but at least provides the locale of 
my meeting with the Skeptic, furnishes a touch of local colour and may 
inspire a little consideration on the part of certain acquaintances who do their 
two weeks’ infantry reserve training near some terrible place called Tacoma. 


PONTIUS PILATE AND HIS FRIENDS 


As I said before, no one can accuse me of prejudice—a mere foreign 
infantryman guest observer at that, and if I did wear spurs it was only be- 
cause Pontius Pilate introduced me to the twin stars of Salinas as the Colonel 
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of the 10th Huzzars. Pontius Pilate is a priceless chap who lives somewhere 
in the middle of California where they grow raisins—I’ve forgotten the name 
of the place but one would never go there anyhow. 

For eleven months and two weeks in each year he is inter alia a Sunday 
school superintendent and looks the part—in fact he might well be mistaken 
for the local curate, but once in his uniform as Reserve Major of Cavalry 
he commences a career of frightfulness that would make an Oburst of the 
Pommeranian Guards explode with envy. And yet, withal, the first man into 
the saddle after reveille, a clean point on the sabre course, and every round 
from his automatic scoring at the gallop down the mounted range. Damned 
if I know how he does it. 

He was only one of a number of Reserve Field Officers whose quarters 
I shared, excellent fellows who loved their jobs and who parted with their 
mounts in 1917 to serve with other branches of the service, feeling there had 
been some grave oversight on the part of Providence in connection with the 
whole affair. Tanks, Staff, Guns, and Flying Corps had been deserted with 
demobilisation and like homing pigeons they sought their old squadrons and 
the black and gold hat cord. 

“On revient toujours a son premier amour.” 

They were keen men, competent troop and squadron leaders, and if a little 
stiff the first day or two in the saddle, yet well in touch with the Army Cor- 
respondence courses and very sound on Bernhardi—but perhaps a bit shaken 
from the over reiterated snorts of many Skeptics. 

We were really enjoying our first evening together very much—the bar 
of the Del Monte is only twenty minutes from the Presidio at Monterey— 
and it’s almost as good a spot to ~enew acquaintances as the old “Bar Amer- 
cain” used to prove. Imagine running into a fellow from San Diego who 
knew Marguerite of “The Cathedral” at Amiens and a major bloke who’d 
had his face slapped by Pip Squeak at Avesnes-le-Comte. Poisonous infant 
she was! 

THE SKEPTIC APPEARS 

In the middle of all this the Skeptic appeared just as Micky McGee 
was explaining that nothing was impossible with good cavalry and Pontius 
Pilate had got the glad eye from the younger of the Salinas sisters. 

Fancy arriving at little gathering of this nature without a drop of your 
own and then calmly and contemptuously informing your hosts they had as 
much practical significance as the oft quoted biological analogy in connection 
with the genus taurus. 

It was a stunner to me. 

And then to proceed to prove it—‘‘All of the experience and observation 
of the European War showed the farce of sending cavalry against any line 
held by infantry in position. Why keep up the damn thing anyhow?” 

I thought first they were silent because he was a full colonel, you know, 
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broken arches and a silver eagle, till suddenly it struck me that the Reserve 
Cavalrymen had to put up with a lot of this sort of thing. 
Again I protest all prejudice—but “Whose bread I eat, his song I sing.” 
THE SPURS CLANK 

So I clanked my spurs—the very same Champion & Wilton’s that Ser- 
geant Ryan eyed next morning and remarked, “If ye ever stick them into 
No. 15 she'll kick the stars offen your goddam sleeve, sir.” But I had one 
good clank anyhow. 

“The most priceless thing, sir, about observations of the war made by the 
more recent models of the Emperor Napoleon—democratic and otherwise— 
is the amazing clarity with which they discover things which a pink eyed 
private in the R. A. M. C. could have told them before it started. 

“Cavalry could not break the Hindenburg Line—in fact it’s not good 
business to attack barbed wire with men on horses at all. If the line can not 
be broken by infantry the cavalry can not go into action and will probably be 
raising the devil among the wenches in the rear areas, which is the legitimate 
function of the Staff. Therefore, they are extinct. 

“What the master minds of twenty General Staffs have not yet observed 
is that only two times in the War was a field army put out of business—and 
on each of these occasions it was done with great masses of cavalry handled 
by competent cavalry commanders, to wit, Allenby and Von Mackensen. 

“When the jolly old Hun arrived to discuss the Armistice terms he came 
through an unbroken front with a guard of honor, fourteen points, and not 
the wildest idea that he’d been licked by anyone. But after Sir Edmund had 
told his batman to fish a brace of Turkish Field Marshals out of the guard- 
house so that they might affix their respective Bradburys to a few succinct 
sentiments compiled without the assistance of any civilian whatsoever—well, 
the Western front might be safe for democracy, but a Gentleman could stroll 
from Dan to Beersheba without the slightest apprehension of the most casual 





intrusion from anyone whomsoever. 

“Which is the difference between doing the job the way God intended it, 
Sir, with Cavalry—and letting the enveloping movement be executed by a 
lot of mealy mouth politicians.” 

The Skeptic didn’t have time to respond. Pontius Pilate was opening 
his last quart, and even Colonel ———— from San Diego admitted he’d break 
a life long rule and have one himself this time. 

A REAL CAVALRY REGIMENT 

Reveille is a sweet call if you’ve been out of the service for a bit—it woke 
ine up to meet the —th Cavalry on their own parade ground. They were 
my first acquaintance with a cavalry corps absolutely devoid of tradition, and 
to be perfectly frank I don’t believe they’d have known what to do with 
it if they’d had any—simply no where to put it. 

It didn’t take long to grasp their attitude of being too damn busy for 
that sort of piffle—of course they don’t talk about it, but the motto on their 
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Coat of Arms is “Allons.” It means just exactly what it says and if you 
don’t know what that is, you’d better find out before doing any business with 
the th. None but an American Regiment could “get away” with a senti- 
ment like that on a cap badge. 

It must be admitted I had to be convinced. My first impression was not 
favorable because on presenting my “striker” with a button stick he eyed it 
with incredulous amazement—in fact he didn’t believe there was such a 
thing. His name was Strinsky and his accent was somewhat reminiscent of a 
corporal in the Gordons who was never under any circumstance permitted to 
appear in the front rank. However, despite this bad start, after seeing the 
Regiment go by a saluting base at three gaits that afternoon, it wasn’t 
until I’d had a couple after dinner that I was able to convince myself the 
Greys or the 2nd D. Gs. could have done it as well, that is, of course—any 
better! 

ITS COMMANDING OFFICER 

Whenever you run into a regiment where orders are given without ex- 
planations and taken without discussion you don’t have to see the C. O. to 
know just exactly what he looks like. Unquestionably he will be known among 
the troopers as Hardheart, Hangman Joe, Old Frightful, or some similar sou- 
briquet, but quite an effective way to get a thick ear or a split lip is to crit- 
icise him in their hearing if you belong to another “outfit.” 

As a young lawyer in Portland who had served with the 91st Division 
subsequently stated “When that bird told you to do anything you did it, if 
you had to acquire a hernia in the effort’—at least that was the gist of his 
remark and I rather imagine it was a sound one. 

There wasn’t as much of the ceremonial feature of discipline as you’d 
find in the Guards’ Brigade but any time I’m backing my fancy in cavalry 
against the field I’d like to “lay off” a bit on the th because they are ex- 
actly the sort of fellows who are liable to come out of the ruck unheralded 
and beat the best at any game they may be playing. 


INVESTIGATING THE HORSE 

For ten days or so the Regiment took us to their hearts like blood broth- 
ers—they worked us hard but they knew their jobs and I’ll venture the asser- 
tion that no service can equal the American in the competency of its officer- 
instructors. [I mean particularly their competency in instructing. Imagine 
spending three hours of intense interest in a blacksmith shop. After years 
of affection for horses and much riding and jumping I felt—up till then—that 
shoeing, spavins, glanders, and that sort of thing were part of the animal’s 
own private affairs and that interest in them carried a suggestion of rather 
intrusive indecency—you know, like being introduced to the mother of the 
chorus girl you’ve been dashing about with. 

Well, do you know that the evening after our session with Captain Adam- 
son and his farrier, dear old Pontius Pilate and I got into a furious argument 
in the Grill at Del Monte on the subject of “frog pressure” and neglected the 
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Dark Dolores from Salinas and her slender sister to such an extent that when 
the waiter brought the check he enquired, “Bardon, Gineral, is dem ladies in de 
bardy?” (General Kuhn and I were the only people wearing stars at Del 
Monte this season.) 

For ten days we had a kaleidoscopic insight into the training of a caval- 
ryman, the tactical features of the mounted service and kindred arms includ- 
ing the horse guns and the machine gun sections. Little by little it was 
pieced together under our eyes with an efficiency and completeness that left 
no room for doubt. 

THE TURN OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS 

Finally the Reserve officers were given an opportunity at command, 
handling squadron and troop each according to their several ability and sta- 
tion. The training schedule was well worked out—in the time at their dis- 
posal they had put their Reserves through a carefully considered constructive 
programme that resulted in a completed impression of the significance of the 
training manoeuvre and tactics of squadron and troop. Anywhere else in the 
world it would have been complete—here it lacked something. It’s no good 
knowing a job if you haven’t much faith in the value of doing it—and no one 
had talked back to the Skeptic except an infantryman. 

But as the th Cavalry and their C. O. who didn’t have to have faith— 
because they knew—were noi altogether unmindful of the Skeptic and per- 
sons of that ilk—the final phase of the training was dedicated to him and to 
such others as needed spiritual support. 

In the lobby of the Del Monte Hotel is a large blackboard on which the 
days events are chalked up. The Wednesday before we left the Presidio it 
bere the announcement among others: 

There will be a military demonstration by the th Cavalry and 

the 3rd Field (Horse) Artillery on the Gigling Reservation tomor- 

row at 12 Noon. Arrangements have been made to transport guests 

to an observation point of advantage as this will be a spectacular 

event. Reservations, etc. 

THE TERRAIN 

Observation Hill was a bare swell of ground about three hundred feet 
high and the length of a well hit mashie shot. A goodly company of fair 
damsels and gallant gentlemen occupied its North end and made themselves 
conspicuous or comfortable according as they came from Los Angeles or e'se- 
where. The South end of the Hill was reserved for the Umpires and such 
officers as were not actively engaged in the manoeuvre. The former included 
the General, a G. S. Officer from a neighboring Corps and—was it possible !— 
the Skeptic. 

To the north and our right a road lay through a deep valley and above it 
rose a timbered ridge over which a cloud of dust could be seen in the rear dis- 
tance. It was obvious that a considerable body of troops was moving along 
the crest trail masked by the trees. The valley road forked sharply, one 
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branch crossing our front two hundred yards below, the other swinging off to 
the north. Between us and the road lay the west slope of Observation Hill 
covered with what would be sage brush if you happened to be anywhere else 
except in California—anyhow it was some close growing shrub about waist 
high—if you’re an infantryman. I thought it rather a beastly place for a 
cavalry charge myself! Across the road rose a steep hill which commanded 
its forks but sloped away to the South. On it were two flags indicating a de- 
fensive position, while farther south and in the rear lay another flag marking 
a covering post. 

You could see the whole thing at a glance—a rear-guard was to hold the 
road forks as long as they could, while the second position would cover the 
retreat—the idea being to force an extensive deployment of the advancing 
forces. On account of the proximity of “Defense Day” it should be stated 
that there was no one on the hill but that normally it would have been oc- 
cupied by perhaps a Company dug in with machine guns. To have cleared 
the position with infantry would have required at least a battalion in a very 
wide turning movement and taken several hours—the Skeptic was non- 
committal on just how long. 


THE SHOW BEGINS 


Suddenly there was the flapping rattle of mounted equipment and a 
patrol of the th appeared on our left below Observation Hill—from the 
dust cloud on the ridge to the north where the main force of an advance guard 
could be presumed to be advancing, it looked like a wide flung “flankers” sec- 
tion. Crack! Crack! and the patrol withdrew behind the south slope. 

At-tat-tat-tat-crack-crack-crack—another patrol had broken into view 
from the timber above the road fork and been met with rifle and machine-rifle 
fire. Their commander could be seen surveying the enemy’s position through 
his glasses and despatching a message. Thereafter they disappeared from view 
but an occasional rifle shot with its whistling scream across the valley indi- 
cated they were holding the position and this would be a “live Round” party. 
It also suggested that any mounted action would develop nearer to us—does 
not the little red book say that forward units in an advance guard should hold 
their ground to provide the axis for a pivot of manoeuvre? 

“What is the time?” asked the General of the Skeptic. 

“Twelve thirty, sir.” 


Colonel of San Diego now appeared with a small group of officers 
cn the valley ridge some two hundred yards behind us. He looked over the 
enemy line, gave some orders and did a fade out. 


A sputtering crackle of rifle fire broke from the woods over the road forks 
and the bullets whined on their way—there was a rattle, a roar and flutter- 
ing of olive drab among the pines. Att-Att-tat-tat-tat and half a dozen ma- 
chine rifles were scything the slope before us. Bam-Bam-Bam Bam-Whee-e- 
Pong! Sw-is-is-ish. The field guns were in action, spraying the hillside. 
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THE ACTION PROGRESSES 

A ripple of dismounted men flung out of the woods toward the road forks, 
going to ground and firing. 

Down the valley road masked from the enemy position by Observation 
Hill, two troops were moving at a smart canter—the purpose of the movement 
was now plain. They would deploy behind us and turn the objective from the 
scuth. 

The Skeptic got his map out and began to check distances—he had 


a nasty look. 
A second wave of dismounted troopers washed out of the woods into 


the firing line—the machine guns were now rattling into an unbroken roar and 


the 75’s were firing as rapidly as shells could be rammed home. 

The crest of the objective was ablaze and dancing earth—the theoretic 
enemy's fire was being beaten down and he was pinned to his ground. 

It was just about as near to the real thing as one could wish to see—we 
were about 300 yards from the target and seeing the entire show in perfect 
comfort—gun flashes were stabbing through the green pines; here and there a 
rocking muzzle could be glimpsed. 

The civilians were getting the thrill of a century and I could see the Dark 
Dolores looking for P. Pilate in the firing line that was crawling prone down 
towards the road fork. 

Bam Bam Bam—whish—whee—ec, Pong, Pong. They were full out 
now in answer to a soaring rocket and over the south slope, within fifty yards 
of us swept two troops, four extended lines of screaming men on crazed horses, 
heads low over gleaming sabres. Down the ridge through the tangled brush 
they plunged, over the road and up the slope from the other side they swirled, 
the guns lifting from their targets to the rear in perfect synchronism and pur- 
suits units wheeling out to a flank. 

“What is the time?” asked the General of the Skeptic. 

“One ten, sir.” 


THE POST MORTEM 

We gathered for a post mortem at the assembly point and dismounted in 
circle around the umpires. 

The General and the G. S. Major discussed the tactical features—they 
seemed pleased and they jolly well should have been. It was a beautifully 
executed movement—forty minutes to clear a position and destroy the de- 
fenders—no check whatsoever to the movement of the “main body” and no 
enemy left to fall back on the next cross roads. Why the best Light Infantry 
in the world would have taken two hours merely to turn the flank and would 
have found the same enemy in an equally good location some miles further 
along the road. Meantime a main body would have telescoped into the 
Advance Guard. 

But the Skeptic dissented—the —the knew he would—and he ran true 


to form. 
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He could not deny that he was impressed with the accuracy and precision 
of the movement—he would concede that he was somewhat staggered at the 
speed with which it had developed, but in the large and broader tactical feature 
ke could not concede it practical. His own experience, the lessons of the Ar- 
gonne still carried their conviction. The day when cavalry could assault in- 
fantry in position had passed with Bredow’s Brigade at Vionville. The defen- 
sive features of the position were thus—and here a dozen maps tumbled out 
in the hands of the —th’s officers—but you can imagine my astonishment to 
see that Stillinger’s showed a stream marked Tigris on its top corner and that 
creek is a devil of a long way from the Gigling Reservation at Monterey. 

“Thus and so were the defensive features” and as each was enumerated 
there came an approving nod. The Skeptic knew his own “pidgin” if he 
didn’t know everybody elses. 

“And so, gentlemen, the operation fails in spite of the efficiency of execu- 
tion, because it is a tactical impossibility.” 

“Then, Sir,”—like a pistol shot—‘“how do you account for its having been 
done?” 

THE IMPOSSIBLE BECOMES POSSIBLE 

The Skeptic was now consulting a map which was not of the Gigling 
area. It was headed “Allenby’s Cavalry at Hadraniyeh Bluff” and the opera- 
tion just carried out was its exact duplicate in distances, deployment, time 
and terrain. It could have been done off the ground from either map. 

And that was jolly well that. 

Pontius Pilate looked at me enquiringly. 

My canteen had not even been uncorked so far and there was no echo 
from the spat it had just received. A horn honked in the valley. 

“Allons,” said P. Pilate. 

So we allon-ed. 

The Salinas sisters had the ice and shasta in their smart Marmon coupe 
below Observation Hill and the plus-four sheik from Los Angeles was pushing 
off when we arrived—he seemed fed up over something. 

“What was it all about?” he enquired sneeringly, 

“Merely to demonstrate,” said P. Pilate, “that you can get anywhere and 
stay there if you’ve got the speed.” 

He looked toward the three of us over a tinkling glass. 

“Allons,” said Pontius Pilate. 

And we allon-ed. 

Mark VII. 





The 1924 Cavalry Rifle and Pistol Teams 


Lieutenant Colonel A. H. DAVIDSON, Fourteenth Cavalry, Team Captain 


Fifty Officers and enlisted men were assembled at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
last week in June, 1924, for a try-out for the squad to go to Camp Perry, there 
to participate in the National Matches and National Rifle Association Matches. 

Each Regiment, by direction of the Chief of Cavalry, had a try-out from 
its personnel, to determine the men best qualified for team work. This method 
is believed to be the correct one, but it requires the loyal support of the Regi- 
mental Commanders. Equipment was issued to all men the day after they re- 
ported. June 30th, practice began and continued at the rate which from experi- 


ence it was believed would produce results. 
CONDITIONS OF NATIONAL MATCHES 


The National Match called for 10 shots, 200 yards, standing, without use 
of sling, and arm away from the body, one minute per shot; 10 shots, 200 yards, 
sitting or kneeling from standing, 1 minute per score; 10 shots, 300 yards, prone 
from standing, 1 minute and 10 seconds per score; 10 shots, 600 yards prone, 1 
minute per shot; 20 shots, 1,000 yards, prone, 114 minutes per shot; a total of 
60 shots for the course. 

Once over the course was the rule each day. The men were divided into 
squads of six, each under direct charge of a squad leader, and shot in pairs. Men 
of each Regiment were assigned to the same squad when practicable. It was 
impressed upon all from the start that we were called together to improve our 
knowledge of individual rifle and pistol shooting, to produce the best team we 
could for the National Match and to make better instructors for each man’s own 
organization. It was impressed upon all that each man should help his neighbor 
in every way possible, such as improving position, trigger squeeze, focusing on 
the front sight, etc. All were urged to keep regular habits, avoid reading in poor 
light, moderate the use of tobacco and be in bed so they could have at least eight 
hours sleep, exercise enough to insure good digestion and eat moderately. 


COMPETITIONS DURING TRY-OUT 

The Rifle Range was three miles from the Post, where both officers and men 
were quartered in a vacant barracks. Motor trucks were the means of trans- 
portation furnished by the Post Quartermaster. The road was dirt, impassable 
for motors when it rained. After a few days practice to allow all men to get 
acquainted with their guns, the range, and special equipment issued, such as tele- 
scopes and micrometers, competitions were held for the four cups that are com- 
peted for annually, namely, The Holbrook Trophy, presented by General Hol- 
brook ; The Fort Bliss Trophy, presented by the Officers of Fort Bliss; The Regi- 
mental Team Trophy; and the Cavalry Individual Championship Trophy. The 
last two, together with certain medals, are paid for by individual contributions 
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from Cavalry officers throughout the service. More practice was then had for 
men to check up on their guns, and the try-out for the Camp Perry squad, eight 


times over the course, began. 

Elimination was then made down to twenty-four. More practice was held 
without keeping a record and then was held a further try-out six times over the 
course. Elimination was then made down to nineteen. Ten times over the course 
would probably have been better, and had there been time it would have been 
done. At this point, rifle practice was suspended and the pistol elimination com- 
pleted. 


PISTOL PRACTICE 

The pistol range was about one-half mile from the Barracks. Pistol practice 
had been held at odd times when the weather prevented our going to the rifle 
range. As with the rifle, after eight times over the National Match course, elim- 
inations were made down to fifteen, and after a further six times over the course, 
eliminations were made down to ten... All but four of the pistol men were also 
rifle men. 

The National Match Pistol course consisted of ten shots at fifty yards, one 
minute per shot; two scores of five shots each at twenty-five yards, twenty sec- 
onds per score, and two scores of five shots, each ten seconds per score; all on the 
standard American Target. This target is about seven points in each hundred 
harder than the L target. 

The remainder of the time at Fort Des Moines was devoted to individual in- 
struction and further competitive firing. Troop G, 14th Cavalry, was put on 
special duty with the team and furnished all details necessary for range work, 
mess and care of quarters. This troop gave excellent service. The Commanding 
Officer of the Post gave the Team Captain what he asked for and let him go his 
own way. 

AT CAMP PERRY 

September Ist, the squad left for Camp Perry. It consisted of a Team Cap- 
tain, Supply Officer, Supply Sergeant, Cook, Kitchen Police, nineteen Riflemen 
and Four Pistol Men, twenty-nine in all, and arrived at Camp Perry, September 
2d. The Team was well provided with tents and a good frame kitchen and mess 
hall. It was a great privilege, comfort, and convenience to the Team to have its 
own mess. At Perry the first two weeks were given over to the School of Fire 
which of late years precedes the Matches. During this period the service teams 
were given certain targets daily and allowed to go their own way. This gave them 
a chance to get acquainted with the range. The only disadvantage was on account 
of the limited number of targets. The Team was compelled to fire at several 
ranges at the same time, so that little supervision could be given. 

During most of the month of September there was vile shooting weather, 
with much rain, strong winds, and, barring a few days, too cold for comfort. 
On September 15th the National Rifle Association Matches began, in which our 
men had more or less success. In individual and team matches the team won ap- 
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proximately $600.00. In the National Pistol Match our team stood third, seven 
points below the winners. This was the first year our pistol team has been a 
serious contender for first place. The same five men on the Pistol Team in the 
National Individual Pistol Match averaged six points higher per man than they 
did in the team match, in about the same weather. In the enlisted men’s team 
match our team stood third, four below the winners. In the National Team Match 
the team held up well at 200 yards, both slow and rapid fire, shot below its aver- 
age at 300 yards rapid fire, held up well at 600 yards, and had four men fall down 
at 1000 yards. The team finished in fifth place. It had a right to expect third 
place from the way our men had been shooting. The breaks did not come our 
way as they did in 1923. Cavalrymen can shoot as well as any other branch of 
the service, but we must have our best to be on an equal footing with the other 
branches who give their best for the National Matches. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is recommended that the issue of .22 caliber rifles promised by the Ord- 
nance Department to the Cavalry be expedited; .22 caliber rifles, service model, 
can be used by troops in inclement weather and practice with them is the best 
method known for teaching men to shoot. Any man who can shoot a .22 can 
shoot a service rifle and this practice will make a good shot shoot better. Ten 
.22 caliber service rifles should be issued to the Cavalry Team in 1925. All men 


who desire to try-out for the team in 1925 should start not later than January to 
prepare themselves by a few minutes daily practice in position, trigger squeeze, 
and rapid-fire practice. [olt action is of prime importance. The great thing in 
position is to get a comfortable one. .\ny man who thinks he can wait until the 


last minute and then excel will fail. There are few natural shots. Any man 
physically fit to be a soldier can learn to shoot if he has the stamina to go after 
it and stick. 

No donations were called for this year except for the cost of medals sup- 
plied through the Office of the Chief of Cavalry. 








Fidler’s Green in Prose 


* %* %* So when the cavalrymen die, their souls ride away with full pack 
and arms down the long dusty Road to the Next World. But two miles before 
the fork where the road turns north to Heaven and south to Hell, they ride off 
the road and dismount. They lead off to the right and past them march the 
infantry and the artillerymen drive their guns and caissons past, marching on 
to the fork of the Road to the Next World. 

But the dead troopers lead away from the road to the green fields with trees 
and streams where by the river are pitched row on row of tents. Up on the 
hill is Headquarters and there are the marquees of the dead old cavalry officers 
—they too halted here, for they stayed with their own rather than swagger about 
Heaven or sweat through Hell. They ride with staff and orderlies, flags and 
escort, Murat and Seidlitz, Forrest, Ziethen and Stuart, and many more, or sit 
about the tables in the shade, over maps and glasses, as they did in the years 
when they fought and rode in this world. 

Along the picket lines under the trees, the dead troopers feed and groom, 
each man his own horse that he loved and rode in life. Now “Recall” blows, 
and “Mess Call’: mess is served by celestial cooks and for K. P. and stable 
police the angels do miracles. The darkening sky shows its jewelry of stars and 
troopers rest about the fires, lying on the warm grass, with pipe and mug for 
every man. All together, man-at-arms and squire, cuirassier, lancer, hussar and 
dragoon; Briton and Frank, Cossack, Roman, Greek, Yank and Reb—all races 
and every uniform, at peace by the white and brown tents, the horses resting 
at the lines; the sergeants cease from troubling, the officers too are at rest; 
cavalrymen all, dreaming out eternity in the Last Camp. 

And.afar through the day and night, from the distant Road to the Next 
World, .comes the muffled tramp of the infantry and the rumbling of the guns 
(and of late there has been the clangor of tanks and from overhead the hum of 
planes) marching on to the South Fork of the Road to the Next World. 


C. Bt. 
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Impressions of a Reserve Cavalry 
Officer at Camp Meade 
BY 


Lieutenant GUERRA EVERETT, Cavalry Reserve Corps 


URING the War we were often reminded that second lieutenants wore 
D little gold bars to distinguish them from officers. At this critical time, 

however, when the effectiveness of the Organized Reserve in our new 
system of national defense is being definitely determined, the observations of a 
second lieutenant may be of interest to those concerned with our military secur- 
ity; for, while a citizen may, under the Act of June 6, 1920, be commissioned 
in the Reserve with the same rank that he held in 1917-18, civilians will, in gen- 
eral, always be commissioned as second lieutenants, from which rank promotions 
will duly occur. 

PREPARATION 

The 306th Cavalry, Organized Reserves, was created as a complete officer 
cadre regiment, with a squadron at Baltimore, a squadron at Washington, and 
incidental troops at towns between. The enlisted personnel consisted of only 
two men, who, during the course of last winter, passed examinations for com- 
missions, and became, of course, the secondest lieutenants imaginable. Through 
correspondence courses and monthly meetings, the officers had been kept informed 
of the duties that would be required of them in case of emergency; they were, at 
some of these meetings, freshened up on the intricacies of cavalry drill by a par- 
ody of mah jong, in which the dominoes represented galloping platoons and clouds 
of dust, instead of cyclones and purple dragons. 

It was not without a feeling of confidence, therefore, that the 306th reported 
for two weeks of active duty at Camp Meade, Maryland, on August Ist, in con- 
nection with two troops of the 3rd Cavalry regulars from Fort Myer. Training 
was essentially practical. Paperwork, and dry lectures on military theory, so 
characteristic of training camps, were abandoned, and the reservists were in the 
saddle from six to ten hours a day. For practice in drill, each second lieutenant 
marched at the head of a phantom platoon, keeping his interval and distance in 
a fictitious troop, while the skeleton regiment formed line from column and 
column from line accordingly. Otherwise, for maneuvers and marches, the bar- 
riers of rank were broken down, and the full equipment of the cavalry enlisted 
man was issued and carried; on such occasions, the second lieutenant was apt 
to find his four to include a captain, a lieutenant colonel and a regimental chap- 
lain. During the first week, every officer attended personally to the grooming of 
his mount and the application of saddle soap to his equipment. 

Dinner at the Mounted Officers’ Mess required coats, caps, and belts, and 
there were no doubt social occasions when any second lieutenant might justly 
yearn for the prestige accorded a major’s insignia of superiority. A field day 
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afforded an opportunity to display good horsemanship, and the ribbons were not 
then distributed according to rank. 


VIEWPOINT OF A SECOND LIEUTENANT 


In a word, it is difficult for a second lieutenant, upon returning to the world 
of civil affairs, to look back upon his Camp experience with anything but approval 
of the manner in which the training period was employed and appreciation of the 
attitude of the ranking officers. I presume it to be the case with most Reserve 
officers that the pursuit of a civilian profession or occupation makes such de- 
mands upon the intellectual and physical capacities of the individual that little 
beyond natural adaptability is left when the sudden command is given to Prepare 
to Mount. Moreover, the greater our constancy and application in furthering the 
ordinary pursuits of life, the more responsible our civilian status is apt to be- 
come, and it is too often the case that our relative military rank meanwhile re- 
mains stationary; hence, if there is any reluctance about reassuming the latter, 
such hesitancy is ascribable to a just feeling that we may not be accorded the 
consideration which we have been accustomed to demand, deserve, and receive, 
in civil life. The rank that may have been appropriate for a man six or seven 
years ago is manifestly in all probability not commensurate with his present 
position; but that, unless he can afford much additional time to be devoted to 
study and preparation for examination, is the rank which he must assume while 
on active duty. 

ATTITUDE OF INSTRUCTORS 

The Camp Meade authorities appeared to understand and appreciate this 
situation exactly. The Regular officers assigned for the instruction of the 306th 
were courteous and helpful without being pedantic; our own commanders within 
the regiment elicited the requisite discipline without the inordinate display of 
“hard-boiled” petty despotism. There was not a martinet in sight, and every- 
where there seemed to prevail a democratic desire to teach and serve and learn 
which ought always to characterize the new Army of the United States. 














The Story of An Officer’s Patrol 


Reconnaissance of Lieutenant de Hautecloque, 28th Dragoons, August 27- 
28, 1914, translated from La Revue de Cavalerie, Paris, May-June, 1924 


BY 
Captain ROYDEN WILLIAMSON, 5th Cavalry 


OR two days we were retiring, slowly but constantly, under the enemy 
pressure. 

The lamentable exodus of the country people fleeing before the in- 
vasion, the aspect of certain infantry units sorely tried by the preceding battle, 
filled our hearts with melancholy. 

I asked myself anxiously : “Where shall | ever find them again?” as I watched 
the last squadrons of my division retreating southward while I remained alone, 
abandoned with my men in the corner of a little wood near Blanchefosse and 
in my despatch case the order sending me on reconnaissance. 

“The 4th Dragoon Brigade will detach on reconnaissance one platoon. This 
platoon will retrace its steps to the north, direction Blombay, and ascertain the 
general direction of march, north-south or east-west, of the main body of the 
enemy forces which have passed the frontier. 

“Tntelligence for the day of the 27th to Brunehamel. Duration of the mis- 
sion: two days.” 

No indication of the destination for intelligence on the second day! Alas! 
I suspect too well the reason for that omission. 

Be that as it may. Here I am with seventeen men alone for two days and 
two nights, all that remains of my fine platoon. 

With these seventeen men, I must break through the enemy’s security and 
penetrate sufficiently far to the north to find an observation point from which I 
can satisfy my faith in the general direction of the Germans. Then, from this 
point, I must send gallant troopers some forty kilometers through the thick of the 
enemy zone to carry back my information. 

Covered by some vedettes, I study carefully my map and, according to it, 
conclude that by moving to a wooded height, hill 261, which dominates the valley 
of Maubhert-Fontaine, I shall probably have the chance of seeing something in- 
teresting, although I may modify this idea on the ground. 

During these reflections, Langlois has fed a liter of oats to each of the horses 
and run to fill our musette bags at an abandoned farm near by. He returns bear- 
ing in triumph two hams. These are immediately carved and distributed. 


THE START 


And now, enroute toward the approaching enemy. 

Thank Heaven! the country is cut up into small woods, that between them 
the ground is dry and the footing suitable for horses. This enables us to avoid 
the roads where we would be certain to be stopped. Luck favors us. 
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Some German cavalrymen, accompanied by cyclists, pass without seeing us. 

Some small enemy fractions, advance guards, no doubt, follow them on the 
road;. We proceed. 

Avoiding the villages and after two hours of most prudent marching, we 
approach the observation point I had determined upon. 

The situation thickens. The crest which I had chosen overlooks a road 
which it is necessary to cross. 

On this road trends majestically an immense Boche convoy. And_thor- 
oughly guarded, too. 

No use in tackling that. We would certainly be flattened out. 

Fortunately there is another crest fifteen hundred meters distant which I 
can reach without crossing this popular road, and from which I shall be able 
without doubt to see as well as from the first one. 

But mistrusting that a small German post may be installed there, I despatch 
Saint-Genest, with one man, to reconnoiter. 

They set out at a trot. From the edge of the wood in which I have hidden 
my platoon I watch them with a field glass. 

They drop down into a depression. Nothing yet. 


AN EXCITING MOMENT 


But all at once, as I scan the hillside which they are about to make for, | 
see through my binoculars five Germans. These, having seen my two men with- 
out the latter knowing it, are preparing to ambush them along a hedge beside 
which they are obliged to pass. 

I see all this in a flash and am horror stricken at my impotence to save my 
two men from the fate which is awaiting them. 

Breathlessly I watch them begin their ascent of the fatal slope. 

Thank God! The Germans have lacked coolness. Not having the nerve 
to wait for them, they fire too soon. [ive faint detonations . . . and my two bucks 
return at a gallop, delighted to have given so good an account of themselves. 

Only, one of their horses is gravely wounded in the thigh. Lubert, my vet- 
erinary sergeant, says he won't live more than three or four hours. It is “Guet- 
Apens,” a big gray, that used to pull like an extortioner formerly in the squadron 
school. 

Since the poor beast isn’t for long, I resolve to make use of him to carry 
in my first intelligence and to warn the division staff of what I have encountered 
up to now. 

Tearing a leaf from my notebook, I write a message. Guet Apens’ rider takes 
it, salutes and without a word departs. May God aid him! 

The message, as I learned later, reached its destination. The horse fell dead 
upon arriving. 

The Germans meanwhile, have departed. They were cyclists. I could see 
them making off on their machines by a transverse road. 

A moment's gallop and we are on the coveted crest. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE SIGHT 

Lord! what a swarming! All the roads are gray with troops. A veritable 
torrent of humanity defiling from north to south, and with the tranquillity which 
only comes from the absolute feeling of an insurmountable force. 

Columns of infantry follow columns of artillery, and as far as the horizon, as 
far as my glass will carry, on all the routes, the feldgrau swarms. Poor France! 

3ut it’s no time for sentiment! Quick! A page from my message book, 
and in the clearest possible way I make a hasty sketch on which I indicate the 
points where the roads are encumbered at the moment I write. 

“Roseleur, this information is very important.” 

“Bien, mon licutenant.” 

“At no matter what cost, the division commander must have it before night. 
You can find your way?” 

“Oui, mon lieutenant.” 

Roseleur salutes me, puts the paper in his right gaiter, gathers his reins 
and calmly departs, like a man who knows how much he must, in such a case, 
economize his mount. 

At two hundred meters from us he takes up the trot. 

Brave fellow. I follow him with the glass as he withdraws. He crosses a 
little wood, then another, and arrives in front of a third. But what’s this? 


THE MESSENGER IN TROUBLE 

In a terrible header, man and horse roll on the ground. Neither stir. Then 
the sound of detonations, delayed by the distance, reach us. 

From the wood, emerge four Germans advancing toward their victim. They, 
too, are cyclists. With the glasses I can distinguish their machines, leaning 
against a mass of stones at the entrance to the wood. 

But all at once the situation changes. Caught under his dead horse, Rose- 
leur has not delayed in getting free. There he is on his feet, his rifle in hand! 
How he is running! 

The Germans are running after him, firing as they go. 

Suddenly he turns and aims. In a flash the four Germans are hugging the 
ground. Roseleur darts off. The Germans arise and resume their pursuit. 

Once more Roseleur’s rifle cracks ; once more the Germans take cover, and so 
on a number of times. 

At last my game lad gains the road. He jumps on one of the German bi- 
cycles and to the great dumbfounding of his discomfited enemies, he escapes. 

After nightfall Roseleur arrived at headquarters with his bicycle and de- 
livered his message. 

But look out! All these comings and goings of my separate troopers have 
put the Boches on the alert. They must have gotten wind of our patrol. 

Here is an entire German squadron springing up in a wooded bottom and 
headed for the wood in which we are hiding. Five or six small cyclist groups 
are covering the roads on the outskirts of our observation point. 
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There is no doubt about it. We must decamp, and quickly. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 

“Assembly point: the wood beside that farm, in prolongation of my saber. 
Gallop!” 

We dash like a whirlwind out of our retreat, in the face of the Germans, 
and before they have taken a decision, we are at the indicated point. 

Out of luck! two other enemy platoons, hidden by a hedge, debouch on our 
right. 

‘Assembly point: those two elms on the crest, in the direction of my saber. 
Gallop!” 

At four hundred meters from the elms, some significant cracks! The hill 
is held! 

A chance! A sunken road! 

“By trooper, follow me. Gallop!” 

Thank Heaven! the sunken road leads to a thick wood which shelters us, 
panting. The horses have six kilometers of full gallop in their legs. 

“Mon lieutenant, an enemy squadron is approaching the wood by the high- 
way.” 

The situation is critical. The horses are all in. There’s nothing to do but 
sell one’s skin as dearly as possible. An idea! 

“Everybody into the underbrush and not a sound!” 

The men form in line in the thickets, happily very thick, and rest on their 
horses’ necks to make themselves less visible. The animals themselves seem to 
understand—not one of them stirs. 

Hidden in the wood, we hear the hoofs of the enemy cavalry beating the 
road not two hundred meters from us. They are passing without seeing us. 

Now they have passed. Ouf! 

Gliding to the edge of the thicket, I perceive distinctly the enemy groups con- 
tinuing their search after having passed us. ; 

Ten minutes’ rest, and then, tranquilly this time, we move off in the opposite 
direction. 

The sun is almost setting. From the little wood on the crest to which we 
have gone back, we can see the hostile tide continuing its flow toward the south. 
There is no doubt about it, that is their axis of march. To-morrow again we 
shall confirm this conclusion and then our mission will be completed. 


A STOP FOR THE NIGHT 

For to-night let’s try to give a little rest to men and animals, which for sev- 
eral days have been so harassed with fatigue. 

But to remain here is impossible. We would risk being captured lying down 
when morning comes. 

According to the map, a large wood near Liart, some kilometers to the south, 
would seem to offer a better refuge. 
“Column of twos, fellow me!” 
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In the gathering darkness, we move along like shadows, one man a few 
meters ahead of us as scout. We can perceive the sparks from his horse’s shoes 
as they strike the stones of the little path we follow. Not a word is spoken. 
All eyes are fixed on the surrounding country. 

A village: “Halt!” 

I join my scout and together we move toward its entrance. 

A dark form slips toward us. It is the curé of the place, a poor old man 
with snow white hair. He tells us that many German horsemen passed through 
the village an hour before, warning him that they would return there during 
the night. 

A water trough is near. The horses drink, while the curé and I place our- 
selves on the road as security against a possible surprise. 

All his parishioners have fled, he tells me, but he could not persuade himself 
to abandon his little church. And when I ask him about a possible shelter for 
the night, he indicates a small farm off in the woods some hundreds of meters 
from the main road to Liart. 

We set off. And after some exploring, we find the farm mentioned. It 
has, as its sole exit, a little path, bordered with fir trees, which leads to and 
crosses the highway. 

It is not much, but we have no choice. The horses’ girths are loosened and 
oats are fed, half the platoon feeding at a time. The men, extenuated, have 
scarcely the strength to eat. They fall asleep in heaps on piles of hay, at the heads 
of their mounts. 

With the N. C. Os I organized a simple service of security, which consists 
solely in watching the path leading to the highway. Then, rolled in my overcoat, 
I go to sleep on a mattress, confident in our star for the morrow. 

AN INTERRUPTED NAP 

At one A. M. I feel myself shaken, while a low voice is calling: 

“Mon lieutenant, mon lieutenant!” 

It is Saint-Genest, come to inform me that he hears considerable noise on the 
main road. I get up, load my revolver and, under cover of the fir trees we creep 
to it. 

There is a deep ditch covered by a hedge, and into this we both crawl. Then, 
with all our eyes, we look. 

And in the inky blackness of the night a fantastic procession is reveaied. 

For two hours German troops are passing, within three meters of our bod- 
ies; the heavy heels of their boots scraping on the macadam. 

First of all, the infantry, drunk with enthusiasm and, contrary to all the 
rules of night marching, singing military airs at the tops of their voices. 

For a moment the road is deserted. Then, in a bewildering rattle, batteries 
and caissons follow the same direction. Then the infantry again, and then more 
artillery. 

As we lie on our revolvers, we witness with poignant anxiety this wave of 
our enemies sweeping over our poor country. 
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But look! The night commences to grow pale. The haze of dawn begins 
to rise like a velvet mantle, lighting the woods with an indeterminate tint. Lest 
it be too late, we must be off. 

In low tones the N. C. Os awaken the men, giving them my orders: 

“Form the platoon in line in the farm yard, faced toward the exit. Mount 
silently and without command, each two assisting one another in order to make 
the least possible noise.” 

The dawn is rising, and with it the haze thickens. 

It is a difficult problem how to get out of this rat-trap. Its only egress is 
this little path which, at one hundred meters from us, crosses the main highway 
on which the enemy troops are marching incessantly. 

A BOLD MANEUVER 

Our only chance is to profit by an interval between two elements in the Ger- 
man column and to jump, like deer, the highway at top speed. 

“Move out: when the officer raises his saber, by twos behind him at a gal- 
lop.” 

The sound of the enemy infantry on the road seems to diminish. It’s the 
tail of a column, without doubt. 

I raise my saber. 

We plunge into the alley. Like lightning, we cross the highway. Not soon 
enough, however, as not to be able to see the head of a new German unit coming 
through the fog. It salutes us with a volley, but without harming us. 

We have air at last. And now, to work. 

Not knowing where to send any messages, I resolve to do my utmost to com- 
plete my observations of the day before in order to confirm absolutely my idea 
of the direction taken by the enemy forces, then, with this obtained, to regain 
our lines by the shortest route, making my discoveries known to everyone I meet 
before coming up with my division commander. 

It is little likely, too, in view of the density of German troops in the entire 
region, that a single messenger could get through and I haven't the heart to 
dispatch a man with the almost positive certainty of never seeing him again. 

With the stealth of Indians, we move northward once more. 

It is obvious that the fog is making the enemy nervous. Several gun shots, 
fired on chance, sweep our path, even as we move almost invisible through the 
woods. The men have become seasoned now. They pay no attention to them. 
Moreover, the fatigue is such that the horses themselves no longer prance when 
the bullets fly. 

Between evening and dawn we have been making sixty kilometers coming 
and going; added to the sixty of the march of the day before and not forgetting 
that night, passed on outpost, it has been quite enough to calm the nerves of 
more impressionable people than the brave fellows of the Ist Squadron’s 2nd 
Platoon. 

Nevertheless, I begin to feel that physical strength is nearing its limit. We 
have scarcely slept three hours in as many days. 
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THE POOR RESERVIST 

O. . . can do no more. This is a reservist who joined us at Charleville. 
He hasn't seen much yet. Saddle-sore, he is suffering and implores me to permit 
him to dismount. 

Impossible, the enemy is everywhere. 

A few moments later, he begs again. 

Alas! I pity him, but my mission and the general security is not to be risked 
by an imprudence. 

“No, no, no,” I tell him, peevishly. 

The poor boy arouses all my compassion. Yet I can not permit it. Neither 
can I abandon a man who would certainly be killed or taken a few moments 
afterward. Besides, his capture would almost surely lead to the taking of my 
entire patrol. 

So, “No,” a hundred times “no,” I don’t want the enemy to take a single 
man from me, sick or wounded. 

In spite of my positive refusa!, O . . ., completely done, slips underneath his 
horse. I see him and turn about. He is following painfully on foot, leading his 
horse by the bridle and already has lost some twenty meters on the platoon. I 
stop the outfit. 


“QO ..., mount up.” 
“Mon lieutenant, I can’t.” 
“OQ ..., I order you to mount.” 


“Mon lieutenant, | assure you I can't do any more; I can’t, I can't.” 

I am moved by the suffering of this poor fellow, for I know it is not 
feigned. But I have not right to allow myself to be detained. 

“O ..., I shall not leave anything living behind me, I warn you. To horse!” 

And I have drawn my revolver. 

A non-com helps him to mount. He groans for a while, then keeps silent. It 
is the unhappy duty of an isolated leader, sole master, after God, of the troops 
he commands. 

However, without too many difficulties, we succeed in reaching our observa- 
tion point of yesterday. 

Singularly enough, the panorama, filled with enemies the day before, is to-day 
almost Ceserted. Alone, the main road from Rocroi is encumbered with an in- 
terminable file of vehicles of all sorts moving southward. 

EVIDENCES OF VANDALISM 

We depart.. The villages themselves are empty, but bear traces of the enemy. 
Dead chickens lie in the farm yards in the midst of half-burned mattresses and 
chairs. Beautiful white linen, the pride of the housewives of the country, trail 
from broken cupboards. Writings with coal on walls here and there bear wit- 
ness to the insolence of the conqueror. 

On one little country house is obligingly written an inscription in German: 
“Good house, completely pillaged,” to save others a useless ransacking. 

All the inhabitants have disappeared. 
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i We halt in the midst of all this desolation to breathe our horses and let 
them drink and eat. While this takes place, | wander lamentingly from house 
to house. Everything is upside down. In one of them, amid all sorts of filthy 
rubbish, lies an enemy corpse, sprawling like a hog. Dead from what? From 
drunkenness, from gluttony? His comrades had abandoned him there, eager no 
doubt, to seek other prey or other pillaging. 

How lovely, this Kultur! 

It is noon. The most difficult part is yet to be done. That is, to rejoin the 
French lines, crossing once more all the German troops we have been seeing 





since yesterday and behind which we find ourselves to-day. 

But where to rejoin? Where is my division fighting now? 

To the south a heavy cannonading has been going on for an hour. 

I resolve, the enemy permitting, to bear off toward Brunehamel, where the 
staff was quartered last evening. Perhaps some inhabitants still remain who 
can give us information. On our way! 

The men are somewhat rested. They have eaten and drunk at their ease, 
profiting by what the Germans so kindly left us. 

The horses, too, seem to realize that they are on the homeward way. The 
sun is radiant. 

In my opinion, Brunehamel ought to be just off the axis of march of the 
German forces seen yesterday. That perhaps will make our going easier. 

In fact, aside from some small and fairly weak enemy elements marching 
south, their backs toward us and never seeing us, we make a march of about two 
hours without incident, always avoiding all roads, of course, and bounding from 
wood to wood. 

We are not more than three kilometers now from Brunehamel. I determine 
to take advantage of the tranquillity of the moment and a pretty glade to give 
a good half hour’s rest to the horses. While my non-commissioned officers or- 
ganize the security, I proceed on horseback some three hundred meters in ad- 
vance of the platoon to look over the ground. Dismounting and passing the reins 
over my right arm, I let the brave /bicus, tempted by the green grass dotted with 
clover, graze. I take out my note book to inscribe all I have seen since yesterday 
in order to forget nothing. 

But here is /bicus commencing to sniff the air. What’s up? 

Looking about me, I see all at once, and scarcely one hundred meters off, 
five German horsemen with lances down and coming at a gallop, yelling, mean- 
while, in their sympathetic jargon, things that are anything but friendly. 





A RECORD JUMP 


At Saint-Cyr and Saumur I had indifferent marks for vaulting. And 
Ibicus is no pony. But what a marvellous jump at a gallop I made at that mo- 
ment! Never did I “beat it” so quickly. 

And yet I had time to reflect. I must avoid letting these “birds” discover 
my platoon, so I fly like a dart in the opposite direction. The rascals pursue 
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me, but evidently less well mounted than | am, in a few moments they give up 
the chase. Their horses want no more of it. 

Like a child who has just been caught in some michief, I rejoin my platoon, 
which has no idea of what has happened, and keep an eye out for my five lascars. 

But, thank Heaven, they have ceased to concern themselves with me. 

Time flies. En route! Brunehamel is not far now. 

The dirt road we are following leads directly to and joins the highway in 
the center of the village. My two scouts are between the houses. Nothing. 

1 advance with the rest of the platoon. At this moment one of the men of 
the point raises his lance, alert signal! I join him at a gallop. 

At a turn of the street one could see the branching of the road and on the 
road at thirty meters distance, marching in column of fours at a walk, is some 
German cavalry. They are hussars, their Tolpachs covered with gray hoods. 

Uniluckily, they see me at the same moment and a flutter goes down their 


ranks. 
A DARING CHARGE 


There’s not a moment to lose. To turn about, | have neither the time nor 
the wish; my pride holds a humiliating remembrance of my previous flight. 

A gesture, and my men, with lances down, come up on the run. 

“To the attack! Charge!” My fifteen dragoons dash forward behind me, 
velling like demons. 

Urder the shock a dozen enemy riders, taken in flank, tumble, sowing a 
panic in their ranks, their strength being about that of a squadron. 

We literally cut them in two. .While their leading platoons flee at a gallop 
in the direction of their march, the remainder cornered between the houses, at- 
tempt to turn about. An indescribable confusion ensues. 

Without waiting upon this enjoyable spectacle, we launch off on the high- 
road after those fleeing before us, the prey of utter terror. This, moreover, is 
our direction. 

As we charge, we plunge down a rapid descent. Divoy, my trumpeter, who 
knows his regulations, has his instrument to his lips. But at the first notes, his 
horse runs away, going by me like an arrow. He comes abreast of the rearmost 
of the Germans who, leaning on his horse's neck, forgets to defend himself. 

Divoy, encumbered with his trumpet and not knowing what else to do with 
it, rains heavy blows with it on the head of his adversary. 

All the men behind me laugh and jeer, and the plucky boy. bringing his 
mount in hand at last, shows us his dilapidated instrument. completely smashed 
over the thick head of the Teuton. 

But no use trying to do too much. The hussars, who are fifty meters ahead 
of us, have horses obviously fresher than ours! We are not at our goal yet. “He 


who wants to travel far . 
A LUCKY SHOT , 

Yet I long to give a final salute. With my saber hanging by its knot, I seize 

the rifle of one of my men and, offhand, without drawing rein, fire into the gray 

mass in front of us. 
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‘To my astonishment, a German hussar tumbles from his saddle. 

It is a shot I certainly could never succeed in repeating in a thousand times. 
I dedicate it to you, hunters of the south! 

Progressively we slacken the gait and, profiting by a side road, we politely 
part company with these too speedy light horsemen of the enemy. 

All that ended well. Lut no longer can we hope to return to Brunehamel 
for information. 

Then, too, evening is coming on. li we do not wish to pass another night 
outside our lines, there is no time to lose. 

I decide to march directly south, where we are most likely to find our com- 
rades. 

The difficulty increases, for the ground, less wooded now, no longer permits 
us to conceal ourselves as hitherto. And our poor animals are no longer capable 
of a serious effort at rapid gaits. 

A village appears before us in the twilight. It seems deserted. To avoid 
useless fatigue, 1 resolve to go through it, rather than around it. 

Bad hunch! In the square we fall upon an enemy troop in bivouac there. 
Luckily, they guard themselves poorly. 

Before they had recovered from their surprise, we slip by a side street, ex- 
pecting to escape through the fields. 

Damnation! The exit is barricaded! 

“One volunteer, to dismount and demolish that barricade.” 

A trooper jumps down, pushes aside a wheelbarrow, lifts up at arm’s length 
a great ladder which bars the way, and my men, one by one, pass under it. 

The enemy is acting now. Some shots, though poorly aimed yet, strike be- 
hind us. We must hurry. 

A ball hits D’s helmet—another has just struck the ladder between the hands 
of the man as he holds it. 

When all the men have passed, the brave trooper says to me: 

“Your turn now, mon lieutenant.” 

Then he methodically replaces the barricade, jumps on his horse and rejoins 
me. 

In the failing light, I look at him. It is O.. ., the reservist, our old ac- 
quaintance of this morning. 


AMONG FRIENDS AGAIN 


And now, O! joys to my ears! A cry in French greets us at a turn of 
the road. 

“Halte-la! Qui vive?” 

“France! Reconnaissance d’officier.” 

The sentinel, who has recognized us, comes out of the brush in which he 
was crouching: It is one of our infantrymen. His outpost commander joins 
him a moment later and informs me that his general of brigade is installed at 
Montcornet, a short distance away. At last! 
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I resolve to pass the night in this little village, guarded by the Queen of 


Battles. 
Upon arriving and while my men are stabling the horses in the covered mar- 


ketplace, I go to present myself to the general commanding the brigade. He wel- 


comes me most courteously. 
It is General M. .., one of our future stars as an army commander.* 


He kindly invites me to his table and makes me relate all I have seen, while 
a negro of the blackest hue, whose eves never leave his general, regards him with 


affection. 

Such is the story of my first reconnaissance. 

After a night’s rest, we left next day and found our regiment near Vervins, 
just in time to undergo the first shelling in this corner of the battle of Guise, 
but well content, nevertheless, to be back among friends once more. 


*The author's reference is to General Mangin, who retook in 1916 Fort Douaument and in 
1918, as commander of the 10th French Army, which included the 3rd American Corps, turned 
at Soissons the tide of the war and began the march which ended only at the Rhine —7vranslater. 











The 1924 Endurance Ride 


The 1924 Endurance Ride was held at Warrenton, Virginia, and vicinity, 
October 20-25. This locality is a great horse and hunting country and it was 
probably for this reason, as well as on account of the varied terrain available for 
the route, that Warrenton was selected as the site of this year’s Ride. 

Nineteen horses were entered for the Ride, sixteen starting. Stabling facil- 
ities were provided at the Warrenton Horse Show grounds, where every horse 
had a comfortable box stall. The start and the finish of each day’s ride were at this 
point. 

Whole oats, bran, hay and salt bricks were provided for all entries and no 
other forage permitted, although there was no prohibition on grazing. The maxi- 
mum daily allowance of grain was fourteen pounds, while that of hay was un- 
limited. 

Sunday, October 19th, the day before the start of the Ride, each horse was 
weighed and then examined on the halter by the Judges, assisted by the Veterinar- 
ians. This was for the purpose of first, determining whether or not each horse 
was a suitable entry, and second, to determine and record any blemishes or minor 
defects that may have existed. The horses were then shown under the saddle in 
the Horse Show ring at the walk, trot, canter, and extended gallop, in order that 
peculiarities in gait and methods of traveling might be determined and recorded. 
The horses were turned over to the Judges at 8:00 P. M. on the 19th. 

The entries with breeding, name of owner, rider, etc., were as follows: 

Pathfinder—Thoroughbred gelding; 8 years; 15-244 hands; 980 pounds; 
owner, U. S. Remount Service, Q. M. Corps; rider, Major C. L. Scott, Remount 
Service, Q. M. C. 

Major S.—Grade Morgan gelding ; 8 years; 16 hands; 1069 pounds; owner, 
Major C. L. Scott, Remount Service, Q. M. C.; rider, Private A. M. Mendinghall. 

Ella—Grade thoroughbred mare; 8 years; 15-2 hands; 1040 pounds; owner, 
Third U. S. Cavalry; rider, Corporal Ray Major, Troop “B,”’ Third Cavalry. 

Micky—Anglo-Arab gelding; 7 years; 15-114 hands; 910 pounds; owner, 
Lieutenant Frederick R. Pitts, Third Cavalry ; rider, Lieutenant C. E. Byers, Third 
Cavalry. 

V allendar—Grade thoroughbred mare; 9 years; 15-2 hands; 1000 pounds; 
owner, Third U. S. Cavalry; rider, Captain V. L. Padgett, Third Cavalry. 

Jocko—Grade Morgan gelding; 5 years; 15-2 hands; 970 pounds; owner, 
Third U. S. Cavalry; rider, Sergeant Joseph Hall, Headquarters Detachment, 
Second Squadron, Third Cavalry. 

Goose Girl—Grade thoroughbred mare; 8 years; 15-214 hands; 1030 pounds; 
owner, Third U. S. Cavalry; rider, Private Daniel J. McQuade, Troop “G,” Third 
Cavalry. 

Wine Glass—Grade thoroughbred mare ; 6 years ; 15-21% hands; 1010 pounds; 
owner, The Cavalry School; rider, Captain Herbert L. Earnest, Cavalry. 
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Rob Roy—Grade thoroughbred gelding; 7 years; 16-34 hands; 1215 pounds; 
owner, The Cavalry School; rider, Captain Harold G. Holt, Cavalry. 

Aline—Grade thoroughbred mare; 6 years; 15-34% hands; 1050 pounds; 
owner, The Cavalry School; rider, Lieutenant Hugh B. Waddell, Cavalry. 

Sorrentino, Jr—Standard bred stallion; 7 years; 15-2% hands; 1020 pounds ; 
owner, Lennox D. Barnes; rider, Patrick McMahon. 

Just Bingen—Standard bred stallion; 9 years; 15-11% hands; 920 pounds; 
owner, Lennox D. Barnes; rider, John Penny. 

Billy Brandon—Grade Morgan gelding; 8 vears; 15-114 hands; 1065 pounds ; 
owner, C. C. Stillman; rider, Captain Herbert E. Watkins, Cavalry. 

Donwell—Grade Morgan gelding; 8 years; 15-1 hands; 1015 pounds; owner, 
C. C. Stillman; rider, H. E. Fretz. 

Peggy—Grade thoroughbred mare; 11 vears; 15-2 hands ; 965 pounds ; owner, 
Third U. S. Cavalry; rider, Private Samuel J. Matheson, Headquarters Detach- 
ment, Second Squadron, Third Cavalry. 

Lillian Russell—Grade thoroughbred mare; 10 years; 15-3 hands; 1065 
pounds ; owner, Captain M. S. Daniels, Third Cavalry; rider, Major K. G. East- 
ham, Cavalry. 

FIRST DAY 

At 5:00 A. M. on the twentieth, riders and grooms were on hand promptly 
for feeding and preparation for the start. The temperature, respiration, and pulse 
of each horse was taken. As each entry was required to carry a minimum of 225 
pounds, the riders before saddling weighed in with their equipment and added the 
necessary weight in the shape of lead plates. Rob Roy and Wine Glass were the 
first to start, leaving at 6:30. They were followed by the others at varying inter- 
vals until 7:00 o’clock. 

The weather was clear and the morning temperature indicated a mild autumr 
day. The route led through Manassas, Weaversville, and back to Warrenton. 
The road, which traversed a rolling country, was rough and rocky in many places, 
with a few stretches of pavement. Large numbers of loose stones added to its 
difficulties. Where there were no stones, the baked clay made a footing almost 


as hard as concrete. Many small streams from a few inches to eighteen inches 


deep were forded. 

At the noon halting place, in addition to a lunch for the riders, two pounds 
of grain and a bucket of water were provided for each horse. The time spent here 
varied from eight to nineteen minutes. Some riders removed saddles, others did 
not. All horses were given grain and water. It was observed that one or two 
horses that were too warm for feeding, were fed grain. 

At the noon halt, Rob Roy was taken with colic and was withdrawn. His 
rider attributed it to his fretting at passing horses during the first hour and a half. 

All entries, except Rob Roy, finished this day's ride in the minimum time of 
nine hours, and with one exception cooled out well and promptly. Jlallendar, 
Jocko, Just Bingen and Billy Brandon were in the worst shape and did not recuper- 
ate as well as the others by the next morning. As in the morning, the temperature, 
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pulse and respiration of each entry was taken and recorded, and this procedure 
was repeated each day of the ride. 


SECOND DAY 
On the night of the 20th it turned cold, and the start on the 21st was made 
in a bitterly cold wind which kept up during the entire day. The route on this 
day was to Markham and return to Warrenton. The road was very bad, par- 
ticularly the first half of the route. As on the previous day, many small streams 
were crossed .The effect of entering these streams with hot legs, wading 
icy water, out into a cold wind. on a dusty road will appear later. 
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The Officials of the 1924 Endurance Ride 


Mickey was disqualified at 8:20 A. M. on account of his breeding not com- 
plying with the regulations governing the Ride, there having been a misunder- 
standing in regard to this matter at the time of the preliminary examination. 

Jocko fell on the pavement in Warrenton soon after the start and cut his 
knees so badly that he was withdrawn. 

The noon halt was made at the Fair Ground at Marshall and all horses ate 
some grain. Ella arrived here lame in the left hind. 

Sorrentino, Jr., and Just Bingen, the two Standard bred stallions, showed signs 
of fatigue during the afternoon and it was predicted that they would not start 
the next day. 
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Peggy was the only entry to finish the day’s ride in minimum time, the others 
finishing in from nine hours and eleven minutes to nine hours and forty-nine 
minutes. 

That evening several horses were treated for scratches. 

THIRD DAY 

On the third day, it was colder than on the second day, but the wind was not 
so strong. The route was to Flint Hill and return. 

The field thinned materially this morning, five horses failing to start. Ella 
had scratches and was lame behind, a curb on near hind probably helping it along. 
Wine Glass went out on account of scratches, and Aline on account of tendonitis 
in near fore and scratches. Sorrentino and Just Bingen, in addition to scratches, 
were so stiff and sore that they could not start. A shining example of taking 
animals bred and trained for one sort of work and trying to make them go through 
a gruelling test of this kind, for which they were not fitted. 

With the exception of Vallendar, who was beginning to show the effects of 
the grind, the remaining entries started out the third day in good shape, although 
some of them had the scratches. 

Vallendar came in at noon with off tendon sheath swelled badly and showed 
signs of interfering. She was withdrawn at 2:30 P. M. on account of lameness 
in both fore. 

Peggy again made the best time of any entry, finishing in nine hours and 
twelve minutes. The rapidity with which she got over the ground was attracting 
considerable notice by this time, and it was predicted that she would never stand 
the pace, her rider being criticised for lack of judgment. But he knew what he 
was doing. 

FOURTH DAY 

On the fourth day the route was to Middleburg and return. The first half of 
the route was hilly and rocky. Seven horses started, namely, Pathfinder, Major S, 
Goose Girl, Billy Brandon, Donwell, Peggy, and Lillian Russell. However, Goose 
Girl and Billy Brandon were noticeably in worse shape than the others. Both 
Pathfinder and Major S were bothered by scratches at the start but worked out of 
it. Peggy, Donwell and Lillian Russell were in good shape. At thirteen miles on 
this morning, Major Scott and Private Mendinghall, who were riding together, 
missed the route and went two miles on the wrong road. 

Again Peggy was the “Speed Demon,” making the sixty miles in nine hours 
and one minute. The judges were now having difficulty in keeping up with her 
over the rough and rocky roads, and the usual form of greeting as they passed 
‘ach other was “Have you seen anything of Peggy?” 


FIFTH DAY 
The same seven entries that started on the fourth day started on Friday, the 
fifth day. By this time every horse except Donwell was afflicted with scratches, 
although the effect on Peggy and Lillian Russell was not noticeable. Donvwéell, 
by the way, was the only entry of the sixteen that had long fetlocks. 
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This day’s route was to Sowego and return. The weather had moderated 
greatly by this time and the roads were an improvement over those of the previous 
days. 

All riders realized that this was the last chance to make up time, conse- 
quently all came in on minimum time except Billy Brandon, who took ten hours 
and four minutes, and was lucky to get in at all. It was only the fine horseman- 
ship of Captain Watkins that enabled him to finish. 

At the examination Saturday morning, which was similar to that on the day 
before the ride, Goose Girl and Billy Brandon were disqualified on account of 
their condition, neither being in any shape to continue. 
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Peggy, Winner of First Prize 


On Sunday morning, the day of the final judging, the procedure of the pre- 
vious day was repeated and the results announced as follows: 

First—Pegqy, condition, 58 2-3; speed, 38 1-3; total, 97 per cent. 

Second—Donwell, condition, 60 (the maximum); speed, 282-15; total, 
88 2-15 per cent. 

Third—Lillian Russell, condition, 57 2-3; speed, 20 4-15; total. 77 14-15 per 
cent. 
Fourth—Pathfinder, condition, 54; speed, 196-15; total, 736-15 per cent. 
Fifth—Major S, condition, 41; speed, 196-15; total, 606-15 per cent. 
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The elapsed time for the 300 miles of the five prize winners was: 
Peggy—45 hours and 13 minutes. 
Donwell—46 hours and 25 minutes. 
Lillian Russell—47 hours and 30 minutes. 
Pathfinder—47 hours and 33 minutes. 
Major S—47 hours and 33 minutes. 

H. E. Fretz, the rider of Donwell was awarded the prize for showing the best 
horsemanship during the Ride. The good sense and judgment used by him in car- 
ing for his horse evoked much favorable comment. 

It is interesting to note the loss of weight during the Ride, and the degree 
of recovery of the horses that finished. This is shown in the following table: 


Weight Weight Weight Weight 
October 19 Evening, Oct. 25 Morning, Oct. 26 Morning, Oct. 27 
POUWGREET ooo. oe oct os 980 930 980 995 
OS 2 re 1060 960 1045 1060 
Goose Girl ©. 2.65 osc ans 1030 960 960 (Out Oct. 26) 
Billy Brandon ......... 1065 1010 1045 (Out Oct. 26) 
| ey eee 1015 980 1025 1060 
PR Rg iiss gs Soares 965 940 940 958 
Lillian Russell .......... 1065 1010 1030 1070 


The increase of 80 pounds in weight of Donwell in thirty-six hours after com- 
pletion of the ride was remarkable. During this period all horses were in custody 
of the Judges and under guard. Peggy was the only entry that did not weigh as 
much or more on the day of final judging as at the start. She was, by the way, 
also the oldest entry. 


GAITS 


The walk and trot were the gaits used. So far as known, there was no gal- 
loping. In 1922 the winner galloped about one-quarter mile each hour. 

So far as seats were concerned, there was some variety—short stirrups and 
long stirrups—some posted and others did not. A general tendency to lean forward 
in the saddle in order to put as much of the weight as possible on the forehand 


was observed. 
EQUIPMENT 


There was considerable uniformity of equipment among the military riders. 
They all used the officer’s field saddle, and in most cases, McClellan Stirrups with- 
out hoods. Civilian riders used stock saddles. Two saddle blankets were fa- 
vored, the one next the horse being one much softer than the regulation saddle 
blanket. The snaffle bit was used almost exclusively, as it enabled the horses 
to drink freely at watering places without requiring the rider to dismount and 


unbridle. 
Practically all riders made the additional weight required by carrying lead 
plates in pockets along the lower edges of a canvas pad which fitted over the 
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horse's back and between the saddle and the saddle blanket. Jack Fretz carried 
these in his chaperejos for the very excellent reason that when he dismounted 
at noon the dead weight was also off the horse. This method also enabled him 
to carry the weight low. 

In this connection, the question arises whether or not the apparent tendency 
to obtain light men as riders is advantageous. Horsemen agree that a given 
amount of dead weight on a horse is more burdensome than the same amount of 
live weight. It would therefore seem that, taking into consideration the weight 
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H. E. Fretz with Donwell, Winner of Second Prize 


of saddle and other equipment, about 155 pounds would be the most favorable 
weight for a rider. 


SHOEING 
The subject of shoeing was of some interest. A number of entries 
wore flat shoes until the day before the Ride began, when shoes with 
heel calks all around were put on. On the hard roads encountered, it would 
appear that this sudden change, unless calks were very small, would result in 
changing the bearing of all bones of the foot, with the consequent tendency to 
strain a tendon and make the footing uncertain. 


Several horses were reshod during the Ride, as the stony roads wore shoes 
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down rapidly. The course taken by the rider of Donwell on the occasion when his 
horse required reshoeing seemed advantageous. He removed the old shoes after 
getting in at night, put his horse in the stall, and reshod him the next morning 
after he was thoroughly rested. 
| FEEDING 

The question of feeding is of special interest. Practically all horses were 
offered grain at the short noon halts and most of them ate a little. In one case 
a horse which refused to eat was fed by hand. It has been stated by one who 
has made a study of the subject, that energy expended today has little relation- 
ship to food taken today; that energy expended today was stored up days ago, 
and possibly (in endurance tests) weeks ago. Assuming this to be correct, there 
would appear to be no advantage in such a feed at noon, and a possible disadvan- 
tage in laying an additional burden upon the digestive organs of a fatigued, and 
possibly, heated animal. 
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Major K. G. Eastham with Lillian Russell, Winner of Third Prize 


A similar reasoning applies to the practice in vogue during this Ride of 
feeding, after completion of the sixty miles, a small quantity of grain, as soon as 
it was thought that the animal was sufficiently coo!ed out, in some cases within 
thirty minutes. To quote again from the authority previously referred to: “En- 
durance tests take for granted great fatigue, usually increasing in degree until the 
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close. Fatigue means greatly lowered ability to digest and almost no ability to 
assimilate. In Rides where a period of fourteen or fifteen hours are allowed for 
recuperation, and to regain reserve and equilibrium, only the latter part of this 
period is suitable for feeding unless the animal is most perfectly trained, because 
the fatigue will preclude digestion and failure to digest is simply an added burden 
to an already over-burdened animal.” 
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Major C. L. Scott with Pathfinder, Winner of Fourth Prize 


Whether or not we agree with the statement above quoted, the subject is 
worthy of careful thought and study. It is believed that the withholding until 
eight o'clock in the evening of all feed except hay, would have been beneficial. 

GENERAL 

The danger in making any generalizations in regard to feeding, conditioning 
and care during a ride of this kind is evident when it is realized that no two 
horses require the same kind and amount of conditioning or the same feeding. 

The outstanding lesson learned was that the hair around a horse’s fetlocks 
should never be cut short. Otherwise, under conditions which existed during 
this Ride and which might be encountered at any time in the field, scratches are 
almost certain to result. 

A rider may say that he did thus and so and his horse made a good showing. 
However, it is believed that in some instances the good showing is in spite of 
such practices and not because of them. Tt reminds one of centenarians who have 
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always had their daily allowance of ‘“‘moonshine’’ and have been tobacco chewers 
since early boyhood. 

There was some criticism of the route as laid out. It was not an easy one, 
and it was not intended to be easy. The worst. feature of it was the extremely 
large numbers of loose stones on the roads. This compelled the horses to pick 
their way, avoiding injury if they were lucky and failing to do so, if they were 
unlucky. That a better route could have been laid out in the locality is, however, 
questionable. 

The Judges were Mr. Albert W. Harris of Chicago, Major Henry Leanord 
of Washington, D. C., and Dr. W. W. Townsend of Burlington, Vermont. 

The consideration shown by the Judges and other officials toward all partici- 
pants, and their earnest desire to be of every assistance, not inconsistent with the 
regulations governing the Ride, made a most favorable impression. 

The good nature and sportsmanship of all riders under trying conditions of 
weather and roads, was most commendable. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the ride was the relatively large num- 
ber of enlisted men among the riders. That the rider of the winning horse should 
be an old soldier was a source of much gratification, and will undoubtedly he « 
great encouragement to enlisted men participating in future Rides. 


























With The ‘“Cavalree” at Fort Riley 


(Reprinted through courtesy of Boston Evening Transcript) 
BY 
OLIVER McKEE, JR. 


“It’s a he man’s game in the Cavalree, 

It’s hell for leather and gripping knee, 

And the heart that thumps at taking jumps, 
Had better sit with the pink tea chumps 
Than ride with the Cavalree.” 


service is a “back number.” He will be among the first to give his 

brother aviator credit for the conquest of the air, but his enthusiasm 
for and delight in the mounted service are every whit as keen as that of those who 
joined with the famous Confederate mounted leader, Jeb Stuart, in singing the 
praises of the “cavalree.” 

It is the business of the Cavalry School at Fort Riley to train for their profes- 
sional duties cavalry officers of the Regular Army, and certain selected officers of 
the National Guard and the Organized Reserves. But it aims to do more than this. 
It not only tries to inspire faith in the cavalry arm and unselfish devotion to it, 
but also to awaken among its pupils a respect for other arms—infantry, air service, 
artillery, engineers—and the desire to aid them in battle. It seeks to encourage 
loyalty to superiors and loyalty to subordinates, comradeship between all ranks, 
and as important perhaps as anything else develop among the students a love of 
horses. Many an officer goes through the school and finds that at the end of the 
year’s course his love for horses is reborn, and that the school has helped to 
make it a larger and more fundamental love. For unless you like horses you had 
better steer clear of the cavalry and the cavalry school. 

Competent critics have declared that the Fort Riley School since the war is 
the finest school of its kind now in existence. Only the Saumur cavalry school 
in France and the Italian army school can be compared with it. Since compari- 
sons are odious, it should suffice to say that Uncle Sam, as a cavalry instructor, 
ranks with the best in the world. That is sufficient praise. 


. SK any cavalry officer of the Regular Army whether he thinks the mounted 





EARLY HISTORY 

Near the junction of the Smoky Hill and Republican rivers, where these 
streams unite to form the Kansas River, a monument marks the geographical 
center of the United States. This monument is on the military reservation known 
as Fort Riley, one of the old Army stations that figured in the winning of the 
West. 

The first white man who came to the vicinity of Fort Riley was lured there 
by gold. Tradition has it that the famous Spanish soldier and explorer Coronado 
was the first to visit this particular spot. He came to the junction of these two 
rivers in 1542, marching there from Mexico City. After taking one good look 
at it, he is said to have marched right back again to Mexico City, not because the 
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future site of Fort Riley was so desolate a spot, but because the armor-clad Span- 
iards found that their iron clothes had a temperature of some 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit and they preferred not to make a lengthy stay. Between the time of Cor- 
onado’s visit and that of the American explorers, Lewis and Clark, many a French 
trapper and not a few Americans in quest of furs, braved the perils of this Indian 
infested country. Two European Powers boasted sovereignty over this little 
known part of the American continent, first Spain, by right of conquest, and then 
France by right of treaty. So far removed was this region from the centers of 
responsible authority that in 1806, three years after the Louisiana Purchase, 
which included the present State of Kansas, Lieutenant Pike found the Spanish 
flag still flying over the Pawnees’ village on the Kaw. No real attempt at set- 
tlement. had been made even at late as 1843 when Fremont, the pioneer and ex- 
plorer, visited the present site of Fort Riley on his epoch-making expedition 
through the Rockies. Riley at that time was in the heart of the American wil- 
derness. 

In 1852, by reason of the movement of the caravans on the Santa Fe trail, 
and the further encroachment of the trappers on their hunting preserves the Indian 
tribes cf this region took the war path to check the invasions of the whites. Ac- 
cordingly, in October of that year, in order to protect the whites, the War Depart- 
ment decided to build an advanced army post near the junction of the Smoky 
Hill and Republican rivers. This was the beginning of Fort Riley, which was 
named in honor of Major General Bennett Riley of Buffalo, New York. Until 
1891 Fort Riley functioned like any other frontier post. In this year a school 
was established for instruction in drill for cavalry and artillery officers. 

It is indeed fitting that the cavalry school of the Army should have been es- 
tablished in a place so intimately connected with the history of the West as Fort 
Riley. For the true cavalryman, wherever located, is always something of a 
Westerner at heart. 

WHERE HORSE IS KING 

Of Fort Riley it may be truly said that here the horse is king. Everyone 
rides, wives, daughters and mothers, as well as officer instructors and students. 
Even the youngsters at the post have an eye for horse flesh and know by their 
first names every animal in the stables. 

The directors of the Cavalry School are well aware that long periods of peace 
may, and often do impair the efficiency of cavalrymen. There is a mental and a 
Daring and aggressiveness, qualities that are 


physical, as well a mechanical, rut. 
They must be preserved 


indispensable to the mounted man, may easily be lost. 
Only constant practice, day in and day out, can keep a man a bold 
Dash and zest for his work are not to be had by the cav- 
To be ready for an emergency he must be skilled in the 
He must have a good eye for 
That is one reason why 


at all odds. 
and confident rider. 
alryman without work. 
use of his weapons and an excellent horseman. 
country, and be a quick thinker as well as a quick doer. 
majors and colonels, as well as captains and lieutenants, are sent by the War De- 


partment from time to time to take the course. 
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Take the case for example of Lieutenant Colonel Blank, —th U. S. Cavalry. 
In his subaltern days he was a good man in his regiment, but he has gotten a 
little out of practice since then. During the war he held an administrative post 
where he had responsibility enough, but no out-of-door work. After the war he 
went through the General Service Schools at Fort Leavenworth, then the War Col- 
lege at Washington, and from there to duty with the Organized Reserves in a large 
Eastern city, say Boston or Philadelphia. For five or six years he has lived com- 
fortably, has joined good clubs, and has had considerable leisure time. He has 
grown to like speech-making, and has obtained a fairly large social acquaintance. 
He dines well if not unwisely, and it was not long before he found that his uni- 
form was becoming strangely tight. It was several years since he had owned any 
horses of his own, and since, as a matter of fact, he had ridden any horse very 
much. He had been invited to nearby hunt clubs, but had invariably declined 
on the ground that he did not have any horse of his own, and that he did not like 
to ride other people’s horses. To tell the truth, Colonel Blank had never followed 
hounds over a real course, and was not altogether sure whether he would enjoy 
it or not. 

To groups of reserve officers he had told stories of various feats in horse- 
manship. There was the story for example of the time that he had negotiated 
with his horse a jump of some six feet or thereabouts. This and other similar 
stories he had told so often that he still imagined himself a first-class horseman 
and still imagined that he was in the prime of condition. 


ORDERED TO FORT RILEY 

One day he received from Washington an order directing him to report to 
the commanding general at Fort Riley, to be assigned as a student in the Field 
Officers Course. It was a surprise, and somewhat of a shock. He recalled many 
stories of the terrible things that happened at this place. Recitals of various 
casualties came vividly to mind—broken arms, legs, collar bones, ete. It seemed 
to him that everyone who had gone through the school delighted in telling about 
the terrible things that went on there. It was small comfort to him that they lost 
nothing in the telling. The embryo student officer began to think with something 
like dismay of the years since he had done any real riding, or sat on anything 
but the good old dependable McClellan saddle. 

In his day cavalry marched at a walk, and sat to the trot. Galloping was out 
of the question, and the Russian Ride was a terrible ordeal. A brother officer 
informed him that even the little children at Fort Riley schooled their ponies over 
a Russian Ride course, that had the reputation of being twice as hard as it was 
at any other cavalry post. Colonel Blank in short was a little sorry that his term 
of desk duty was nearing an end. 

At the appointed time he reported for duty at Fort Riley. In his class he 
found officers of national, even international reputation as riders, graduates, some 
of them of European schools. There were also quite a few polo players, and also 
a number of officers who apparently had forgotten as much as he had of the prin- 
ciples and the art of horsemanship. Then came a memorable visit to the as- 


sembly room. Here the most conspicuous person was the accident insurance 
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agent. Contrary to the custom in civilian life, it was the client who was approach- 
ing the agent rather than the agent the client. As fast as applications could be 
handed them, lieutenants, captains and field officers were signing the blanks, and 
inquiring, somewhat solicitously, the rates that were paid for various injuries, 
and the period spent in the hospital. He overheard a remark of the agent that the 
company was not fond of the Cavalry School business, and in fact had lost money 
in this particular line. This, of course, was cheerful news. 

The thoughts of our student had been so full of riding that he was a little 
surprised to find himself loaded down with dozens of yellow pamphlets dealing 
with nearly every subject of military interest. On the schedule of instruction 
were such technical subjects as logistics, artillery, machine guns, chemical warfare, 
and also confronting him was a succession. of map problems, terrain exercises and 
field problems. It did not take long to convince him that there was a busy nine 





months ahead of him. 
A RIDER’S PARADISE 

Outside the barracks he found a great reservation of some twenty-two thou- 
sand acres. The terrain was of the most varied character. Rivers, flat plains, and 
a bold plateau cut by sharp ravines, were the features that caught the eye. Good 
galloping ground was everywhere, for the grass at Fort Riley is cut annually, and 
baled into hay. Thus it is that the weeds and the scrubby undergrowth are kept 
down on the long slopes and straightaway stretches on the ridge tops where the 
footing is good. Everywhere the newcomer sees jumps, of all sorts and degrees 
of difficulty—bits of stone wall, rail fences, board fences, gates, brush jumps, 
and ditches. All the trails through the woods lead off over the jumps, and the 
rider finds on the bottom of every ravine flights of jumps of varying lengths. 
Wherever a really perpendicular bank could be found, an ingenious architect had 
placed, for the benefit of both man and beast, a slide. On his first ride, Colonel 
Blank noted all these features, but he had little time for admiring the beauty 
of the cottonwoods and maples along the river banks. For the time being, he 
was sufficiently preoccupied with jumps and slides. 

He has other troubles besides those connected with riding. It is easy enough 
to read about chemical warfare, pioneering and observation from balloons and air- 
planes, but it is an entirely different matter to put theory to practice. Then he 
must get iustruction in the proper use of cavalry weapons—rifle, pistol, saber, 
machine rifle and the Browning machine gun. In addition to this, he spends 
from four to six hours a day in the saddle. Bad weather brings little relief, for 
there are two large indoor riding halls on the school grounds where one can 
learn a great deal about riding, even though there is a blizzard outside. By way 
of parenthesis, it may be said that it is not long before Colonel Blank finds that 
his uniform is not so tight as it was. He is soon ready to take up several holes 
in his Sam Browne belt. 

A human lot he finds the staff and the instructors. They are doing their best 
to help him and, what is no less important. b> frds thet the country is not so for- 
midable after all. The jumps have grown smoel!’r ‘oz perhaps it were best to say 
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that the perspective has been changed), and a twenty-mile gallop across country 
is not such a terrible task, after all. 

Then came a never-to-be-forgotten day. On a cross-country ride his section 
scrambled its way up a grim rock where you could easily imagine a goat would 
refuse to go. Suddenly man and rider found themselves on the edge of a cliff. 
It looked at least a hundred feet down, and it was straight down, too. Only by 
a stretch of imagination could it be called a slope. The face of the precipice 
was covered with loose rock and brush. Near the bottom the precipice, for so it 
appeared on high, suddenly became concave, and ended in a gully, obviously too 
deep to drop into. The student officer had a peculiar feeling in his throat, as 
one by one the riders ahead of him disappeared into the abyss in front. To turn 
back, however, was unthinkable, so our friend faced the inevitable. The horse, 
it would seem, knew the situation better than the rider. The animal balanced 
himself on his hocks, and let his front feet down until he had secured a precarious 
foothold. Then down he went with his rider with an avalanche of rolling stones. 
The sensation was similar to that of an Alpine descent. Down and down slid the 
horse, lurching from time to time to straighten himself when his hocks slipped 
sidewise. Near the bottom he made a lunge forward into space, and landed with 
a resounding thud beyond the ditch. As the officer rejoined his section, he dropped 
his reins, slapped his horse on the neck, cried in admiration ‘Fine work, old man.” 
Then followed a gallop over flights of jumps, a dash through gullies, and slides 
and there began to steal over him a sense of partnership with the animal that 
was carrying him safely and surely over all the obstacles that both man and nature 
could place in their path. 

THE CAVALRYMAN REBORN 

Not long afterward, he chanced to draw a fine clean thoroughbred. He 
sensed the stride of a real horse, his gather and his reach. Seeing the long, lean, 
muscular neck, and the keen ears, he knew that a cool and practised eye was meas- 
uring the ground in front of him. The splendid sweep of the gallop, the swing 
over the jump, made his blood tingle with pride and pleasure. As he dropped 
from the saddle after a strenuous ride he made a resolution that he would some 
day own such a horse. The Cavalry School had done its work. The graduation 
exercises were near at hand and a real cavalryman had been born again! 

In turning out real cavalrymen the faculty are important, but so are the 
horses, the “equine faculty,” as it were. Some of the horses—such as Subma- 
rine, which has thrown once every rider assigned to him—are famous the length 
and the breadth of the service, wherever indeed there is a detachment of Regular 
cavalry. The “Rasp,” the year-book of the student officers, tells us many things 
about the horses of the teaching staff. As classes come and classes go, it is 
evident that the Fort Riley horses begin to take an intelligent interest in the part 
that they are supposed to play in the professional education of Uncle Sam's cav- 
alry officers. 

Take Bold Boy, of whom his pupils write: “I have tried to make my stable- 
mates realize that the horse is superior to man, and have given about twenty-five 
demonstrations to them in ridding mvself of a mere rider. It is really quite easy 
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to do. | have studied the art of bucking, and have now mastered it to the point 
of the least physical exertion. I always get my man in two bucks. The opportune 
time to get them is after you have built up their confidence and they think that you 
are a nice horsie.” 

Then there is Mr. Carpenter. ‘Without doubt I am the roughest trotting 
horse in. the world. I love to pass the mirror in the riding hall and see the ex- 
pressions of agony on the faces of my riders as I slowly trot by. I can take a 
man six feet tall and in twenty minutes’ slow trotting shorten him down to five 
feet eight inches. Oscar M—— was a tall man when he came here—look at him 
now. I made him what he is today. At the beginning of the year, I am a big 
advertiser for Mr. Tannic, and create quite a demand for his acid.” 

Many there are no doubt who would prefer to ride Honest John. “1 earned 
my name and am proud of it. | ama safe, honest old horse, with a long record 
of faith‘ul service at the Cavalry School. I belong to the National Guard, the 
Ladies’ and Field Officers’ Classes. My greatest pleasure is in the Ladies’ Class, 
but we spend too much time before the mirror. When Wild Bill Carmody grad- 
uated from the Troop Officers’ class and joined the Field Officers, he drew me 
as a permanent mount, and breathed a sigh of relief.” 

Waggoner has this to say for himself, “Me name’s IV’aggoner, and I’m de 
They ain't nobody got anything on me when 


toughest hoss in this here corral. 
I'm keeping in trim fer them 


it comes to policing ‘em, and I police ‘em hard. 
new guys next year, too.” 

Jack Johnson runs true to his name. “I was named Jack Johnson, he says, 
“because of the fact that I have made more men take the count than the pugilist. 
The muscles of my back are so constructed that I probably get more altitude in 
my policing than any other horse in the Cavalry School. I threw A. M. Jones 
so quickly that the first thing he knew the tan bark flew up and hit him. The 
only reason that I did not throw John Lile four days in succession was that he 
only rode me three. My favorite stunt is to get the boys when they are all loosened 
up, after I have carried them over a jump. They flop easy then. I am going to 
break Bold Boy's record next year.” Nothing like competition among the horses 
to keep the “Police” court at Riley busy. 


INFANTRY’S “GUARD OF HONOR” 

In peace, no less than in war, cavalry remains an indispensable part of the 
United States Army, as it does of every army. It is the role of the cavalry in 
common with that of the air service, the artillery and the engineers, to help the 
infantry to win battles. If the infantry is the Queen of Battles, there is reason 
for calling the cavalry her Guard of Honor. When the infantry is hard pressed 
to hold its own, the cavalry comes to her aid as a loyal and dependable friend. 
When victory crowns her efforts, cavalry as her faithful servant and ally makes 


it certain that the victory is a permanent one. 
“Mohilitate vigemus”’ is still the motto of Uncle Sam’s cavalry, and it is likely 
to remain the goal of successive classes at the cavalry school at Fort Riley. 




















EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF 
CAVALRY (Major General W. A. Holbrook) TO THE 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR RESERVE AND OTHER CAVALRY OFFICERS 


This phase of instruction has been given close attention during the year. 
Course “A” has been quite completely revised, because its former subject matter 
had considerable use, and Courses “B” and “C” have also been changed in some 
respects. The Cavalry School and Cavalry Board have prepared a considerable 
reserve of material for future use in these courses. This office has had an active 
part in the general revision of the entire program of correspondence courses for 
all the branches, 

On March 31, 1924, the date of latest available figures, the cavalry had the 
largest percentage of correspondence course enrollments among the combat 
branches, and it is interesting to note that this included 533 Reserve Officers, 65 
enlisted men of the National Guard, 18 enlisted men of the Reserve, and 18 
civilians, 

MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 

As the mobility of cavalry is much in ratio of its equipment efficiency, the 
work of this section is always very important. An able commander can frequently 
efface tactical misconceptions before it is too late, but poor equipment is almost 
certain to nullify his ability. This section, therefore, has a very definite obligation 
as to caution and thoroughness. Throughout the year it has continued its labors 
in the consideration of new designs, the improvement of old, the elimination of 
the superfluous, and the resulting revision of the tables of basic allowances. 

The outstanding projects which it has considered during the year, in liaison 
with the Cavalry Board, the Cavalry Division and the supply and productive 
agencies of the Government, are as follows: The Cavalry pack saddle (Phillips) 
carrying all cavalry packs except with pack trains; improvement of existing cav- 
alry signal communications equipment, and the development of new equipment: 
improvement of the automatic pistol; adoption of the mesh link curb-chain, and 
hook ; improvement of the saber knot ; modification of the McClellan saddle ; perfec- 
tion of a cavalry pack demolition outfit ; adoption of a saber pad; checking of rifle 
butt plates; development of a satisfactory pack cooking outfit; development of a 
semi-automatic shoulder loading rifle to replace the Springfield; the addition of the 
McEwan patch pockets to the McClellan saddle bags; development of a bipod and 
stock rest for the machine rifle; tripod for the Browning machine gun; test of 
all leather laced boots for the mounted enlisted men, and a study of the horse 
replacements for the cavalry. 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 


From its inception, as a comprehensive Cavalry School, in 1919, this insti- 
tution has prospered; demonstrating its great value and finally developing along 
useful lines until, today, it is believed to be the peer of any cavalry school in the 
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world. Its expansion into a real cavalry school has been accomplished without 
detracting from the high standard of instruction in horsemanship which has char- 
acterized the institution for many years. 

Its graduates have won much favorable comment because of their enthusiasm, 
smart appearance, horsemanship, and mental equipment as cavalrymen, and, as a 
rule, their value in almost any duty to which assigned is pre-eminent among cavalry 
officers. This is not only true with regard to organizational duty, but, from the 
standpoint of public support of our national defense policy, it is pertinent to 
observe that these graduates have contributed notably to the government’s inter- 
ests by their successful participation in polo, horse shows and other mounted 
activities. The fact that they enhance these public benefits at their own personal 
expense is but further proof of their enthusiasm. 

In as much as such a large number of cavalry officers are required on detached 
service for which graduates of the Cavalry School are especially needed it becomes 
all the more important that the cavalry should be allowed the full 8% of its branch 
for student personnel. This would require a slight modification of existing de- 
cisions which nave limited details to 8% of cavalry assumed strength, rather than 
to actual strength. It is the latter which more accurately expresses the needs of 
the branches. 

Officers of the National Guard and Organized Reserve Cavalry should be 
sent to the Cavalry School in an ever-increasing proportion, measured by the nat- 
ural decrease in the student material of the Regular Cavalry, as the bulk of these 
latter officers eventually complete the school course. 





THE FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION 

This organization has not only fulfilled its mission as a factor of readiness 
in our national defense essentials, but, in a special sense, has proved to be a splen- 
did school of instruction for higher command, has been of great value in setting 
standards of tactical accomplishment, has served in trying out new equipment in 
an exact and comprehensive way and has developed methods and means of com- 
munication and supply. It is our cavalry ‘“‘proving ground” where the teachings 
of the Cavalry School and the “laboratory” investigations of the Cavalry Board 
receive test and sanction. 

The maneuvers of this division held in the vicinity of Marfa, Texas, during 
September and October, 1923, were of value far exceeding the expense involved. 
Every effort should be made to hold these maneuvers annually, and, to further 
enhance their value, mileage should be made available to permit the attendance of 
many officers, from regiments not pertaining to the division, in order that these 
officers may benefit as observers and contribute as umpires. 

The division should by all means be retained for these important purposes, 
in addition to its potentialities as to national defense. Its continued establishment 
has as a requisite only the maintenance of four, or more regiments, and the proper 
auxiliaries, at stations sufficiently near each other to permit conceritration by 


marching. 
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PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE CAVALRY 


It is a pleasure to record that all cavalry regiments have attained very nearly, 
if not entirely, the authorized enlisted strength during the year—an agreeable 
contrast to the depleted strength existing at the date of my last annual report. 
The spirited methods and accurately functioning system of training which now 
prevail in the regular cavalry can thus produce the maximum benefit, in so far 
as legal limitations as to strength permit. 

Although the purchase of cavalry horses authorized during the fiscal year 
1925 will relieve, to some extent, the serious situation which has existed, it is my 
duty to point that on June 30, 1925, there will exist an additional estimated slfort- 
age of between 1000 and 1200 cavalry horses, and that the average age of the 
horses in the cavalry, excepting those purchased during the present year, will be 
about 151% years. The rapidity with which cavalry can act in the event of emer- 
gency ought to justify its having a sufficiency of capable mounts at all times. 

As heretofore, closer contact with the National Guard Cavalry has been 
sought in various ways during the year. It is very natural that the keen interest 
which characterizes National Guard Cavalrymen should lead them to desire closer 
relationship with the Chief of Cavalry’s office. I am glad to say that this feature 
is well understood by the Chief of the Militia Bureau who is in thorough accord 
with our efforts to be of assistance to the National Guard Cavalry. I have, by 
invitation, visited several cavalry organizations of the National Guard and have 
been very favorably impressed. As this component constitutes two-thirds of our 
first line cavalry in the event of a major emergency, it deserves our constant in- 
terest. 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


There have been no changes in the number or location of the Cavalry units 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps during the past year. 

As was reported by me last year, there are no cavalry units in the Second or 
Seventh Corps Areas and none of college rank in the Fifth Corps Area. This 
serious defect affects the feeding of trained personnel to the Cavalry organized 
reserve divisions of these corps areas. Each year emphasizes the necessity of 
correcting this serious defect and I would therefore call attention to my recom- 
mendation of last year, that cavalry units be established at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, for the Second Corps Area; at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky, for the Fifth Corps Area, and at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, for the Seventh Corps Area. 


CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 


The camps of 1923 have demonstrated the value of this system of training 
citizens, besides the great benefit it gives our officers in teaching methods. 

Regular cavalry troops sufficient to supply all cavalry training camps with 
horses and mounted horse equipment needed should be furnished so mounted 
instruction can be carried out to the fullest extent as called for in schedules. The 
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present distribution of our cavalry troops does not permit us to do this in all 
cases and at the same time carry on the cavalry training necessary for our regular 
troops. 
OFFICERS RESERVE CORPS 
The following table shows the number of officers holding a cavalry reserve 
commission and the gain made during the preceding year: 


TE Roel KEM OAD men 2,094 
SS ey eee ee eee 2,859 
CONT TE es pea cee Ae ER 765 


There are 94 regular cavalry officers on duty with the Organized Reserves and 
Officers Reserve Corps as contrasted with 57 at this time last year. 

The work of’ these officers particularly the chiefs of staff, the assistant chiefs 
of staff and executive officers of units has continued to be of a high order, judging 
by the results achieved, and warrants the assumption that the Reserve Corps is 
steadily becoming more definitely established as an important factor in our gen- 
eral scheme of National Defense. Nor has the work of these officers been con- 
fined to the steady upbuilding of their units; no opportunity has been overlooked 
to inform the general public as to the function of the Organized Reserves and its 
relation to the general scheme of National Defense or to establish favorable rela- 
tions with both civil and military organizations to the mutual benefit of all. 

Instructional activities have steadily progressed along the lines initiated in 
former years, namely, correspondence courses, summer training camps, and prac- 
tical instruction in equitation, small arms practice, tactical exercises and problems, 
marches, camps, etc. The importance of this latter class of instruction in the way 
of keeping alive interest for those Reserve Officers who cannot attend camps and 
for the acrual instruction gained can hardly be overestimated. 

This instruction has been rendered possible through the extension of facilities 
by the regular cavalry units, the National Guard, riding and hunting clubs, etc. 
The Chief of Cavalry desires to acknowledge these helpful influences toward the 
upbuilding of the Cavalry Reserve and believes that any sacrifice entailed has more 
than been compensated by the instruction gained and the mutually beneficial rela- 
tions and better understanding established among the various elements of the 


National Defense. 























Editorial Comment 


SKEPTICS 


THE CONTRIBUTION ENTITLED “‘Allons,” beginning on page 34 of this num- 
ber of the JouRNAL, was written by a keen observer, who was present at the recent 
O. R. C. Training Camp at Monterey. With the exception of a certain amount 
ot fiction due to the article’s having been originally written for a non-technical 
magazine, facts and circumstances are accurately recorded. The Skeptic, however, 
is not a characterization of any particular individual, but is merely a type. 

Skeptics exist in every branch, in every profession, in every walk of life. 
They are generally quite free and liberal in the expression of their views and 
opinions, and almost invariably, such are based upon imperfect, unreliable, or in- 
sufficient knowledge of the subject under discussion. 

The Cavalry needs no defense nor is it on the defensive, and the apparent 
tendency observed on the part of a few Skeptics in Europe as well as in our own 
country to damn the Cavalry as an obsolete Arm, is simply another example of 
the predominant characteristic of Skeptics—namely, their inability or their dis- 
inclination to ascertain all the facts concerning a subject under discussion. Their 
arguments and fulminations clearly indicate that they either do not read history, 
or that they flagrantly misconstrue and misinterpret what they do read. 

The unfortunate feature of the matter is that such are generally unable to 
keep their distorted views to themselves, but must pass them along with a fine 
disregard of the harm that may be done to the subject of their comments. 

Happily, such Skeptics are scarce in the military service. Each branch 
realizes its own capabilities and limitations, and endeavors to perform its full duty 
as a member of the team, doing its own share of the task in hand and expecting 
every other member to do the same. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR VIEWS OF AUTHORS 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL is primarily intended to be the organ of expression 
of members of the Cavalry Association, individually and collectively. In addition, 
it presents from the pens of others, articles which may be of special interest to the 
Cavalry or of general military value and interest. 

It follows that if the JouRNAL is to be a free medium of discussion and expo- 
sition, its contents cannot be limited to doctrines or expressions of opinion which 
are approved by the Executive Council or the Editor. It is therefore desired 
that it be understood that authors alone are responsible for the views expressed 
in their contributions, and that the appearance of such in the columns of the 
JOURNAL does not necessarily indicate that they are indorsed by the Executive 


Council or the Editor. 
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THE ASSOCIATION AND THE JOURNAL 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE EDITORIAL COMMENT in the October number on this 
subject, there appears to be an uncertainty on the part of some subscribers to the 
JourRNAL concerning their status as to membership in the Association. 

Under the provisions of the Constitution, as it now exists, subscription to the 
JouRNAL is a prerequisite to membership in the Association, and an officer who 
fulfils the other requirements for active or associate membership, becomes a mem- 
ber of the Cavalry Association, upon subscription to the JOURNAL. 

Should the recently proposed amendments to the Constitution be adopted at 
the annual meeting of the Association on January fourteenth, the matter will be 
much simplified and the structure turned right side up. The cost of membership 
will be no greater and it will be paid as annual dues and not as a subscription to 
the JOURNAL. 

There are many officers commissioned in recent years who are not aware 
of the debt the Cavalry service owes to the Association by reason of what it has 
done in the past. In critical periods, such as reorganization of the army, and re- 
adjustments of pay schedules, the Association by various and proper methods has 
seen to it that the interests of the Cavalry were given due consideration. Such 
periods of usefulness are not continuous, but similar occasions may arise at any 
time. 
In this connection, it is desired to express the appreciation of the Executive 
Council for the generous response to the recent membership drive which was based 
upon the desirability of membership in, and the loyal support of, the Cavalry 
Association as an association of officers of our branch of the service. The reaction 
in all components of the army—Regulars, National Guard, and Reserves, to this 
presentation of the matter, has been a conclusive demonstration of the fact that 
the Cavalry maintains its proper place abreast of the other branches in this mani- 
festation of devotion to the Arm and interest in its advancement. This is largely 
due to the fine spirit of support and co-operation manifested by commanding off- 
cers, inspector-instructors of the National Guard and officers on duty with the 


Organized Reserves. Due to the good work noted above the membership now 


stands at the highest mark it has ever attained. 


MARQUIS SADDLE EQUIPMENT 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the Cavalry Association on a recent trip abroad, took 
occasion to visit the establishment of G. Marquis at Saumur. As a result of this 
visit, it can be stated positively that in the case of orders sent to Mr. Marquis, 
the saddles are actually made to order under his personal supervision. He has 
a small shop only, with few assistants, and it is this fact, together with the great 
care devoted to the making of each saddle, that accounts for the considerable 


length of time that is sometimes required for the delivery of saddles ordered from 


this country. 
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THE CAVALRY FUND 


THE RESPONSE TO THE CALL for contributions to the Cavalry Fund for 1924 
has been very gratifying. 

The following organizations have gone over the top with 100 per cent contri- 
butions: The Cavalry School, Second Cavalry, Third Cavalry, Fifth Cavalry, 
Sixth Cavalry, Seventh Cavalry, Eighth Cavalry, Ninth Cavalry, Eleventh Cav- 
alry, Fourteenth Cavalry, and the First Machine Gun Squadron. 

Through inadvertence, the Seventh Cavalry and the 1st Machine Gun Squad- 
ron were omitted from the list of 100 per cent organizations given in the October 


number of the JouRNAL. 


ORGANIZATIONS 100 PER CENT IN MEMBERSHIP 


THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, at the time of going to press, had a mem- 
bership record of 100 per cent: The Cavalry School, Third Cavalry, Sixth Cav- 
alry, Eighth Cavalry, Tenth Cavalry, Eleventh Cavalry, Twelfth Cavalry, Thir- 
teenth Cavalry, and Troop “A,” 56th Machine Gun Squadron, Texas National 


Guard, stationed at Brenham, Texas. 











Topics of the Day 


PURCHASE OF HORSES AND MULES 


Major C. L. Scott, Quartermaster Corps, who is in charge of the Animal 
Divisicn, Remount Service, Q. M. Corps, and also at the head of the Pur- 
chasing Board, Eastern Purchasing and Breeding Zone, furnishes the follow- 
ing very interesting facts relative to recent purchases of horse and mules: 

Good draft horses and mules are available in sufficient numbers, and 
are easily obtainable of the proper type and breeding. The draft horses and 
mules which have recently been purchased for the Aimy should give thorough 
satisfaction. 

RIDING HORSES 

Riding horses, on the other hand, are almost extinct in the United Staies. 
The real condition was not revealed until purchasing started on July 1, 1924, 
after a lapse of about six years. The Remount Service, Quartermaster Corps, 
has covered the entire country with five purchasing boards in operation, and is 
having great difficulty in finding four thousand suitable riding horses at Army 
prices :n the entire United States! Thousands of small, weedy horses of 
all types are being shown to purchasing boards, but few even approach Army 
specifications. It is a most serious condition and worthy of special study 
by all branches of the War Department. 

In the purchase of riding horses under the conditions existing in this 
country, the purchasing board has to look at a horse with two objects in 
view, knowing full well that the ideal type is not obtainable. These two 
objects are as follows: First, will the horse in question do the work and give 
satisfaction in the Army? Second, if the horse is not fully satisfactory, where 
will a better one be secured? 

OBJECT OF PURCHASING BOARDS 
In purchasing riding horses, all Remount officers of the Quartermaster 


Corps, by careful selection and by thorough canvass of all horse sections of the 
United, States, are endeavoring to obtain, as a whole, four thousand riding 
horses, such horses to be, if possible, an improvement over the average now in 
the hands of troops. This improvement, if it can be kept up from year to 
year, will eventually give the Army good mounts. Yet, no one can expect 
to accomplish these results in all horses that are purchased in one year. 


CRITICISMS OF RIDING HORSES PURCHASED 
Horses purchased east of the Mississippi, most of which have been sent 
to Front Royal, have been examined by officers in the Office of Chief of Field 
Artillery, Office of Chief of Cavalry, General Staff, and by many civilians who 
are good judges of horses. They unanimously report that the type of horses 
being secured is an improvement in type over the ones now on hand. In- 
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spections by me of horses in the West also lead me to believe that, as a whole, 
the horses being secured in that section are above the average of the ones now 
in the hands of troops. All purchasing officers have requested posts and sta- 
tions to send in criticisms of the horses received. Many such reports have 
come in. These reports run from highly enthusiastic commendation to 
whole-hearted condemnation. In the case of those who are thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the horses which have been received, the Remount Service, 
O. Q. M. G., asks that they reserve judgment until such horses are put in 
shape. There is no one, no matter how good a judge of a horse he may be, 
who is capable of passing judgment on a horse which has been received after 
a long shipment, and which is out of condition from change of climate, change 
of surroundings, and from probable sickness. Such horses do not come back 
to normal in either looks or performances for fully six months. This is a 
stage when they should be carefully handled, carefully fed, and given careful 
work. Neglect and overwork at this stage is sure to ruin many a good 
mount, and the blame for this cannot be placed on the one who purchased 
the horse. It is noted too that criticisms are usually general. To be of any 
value they should be specific and in detail. Information as to where and 
how better horses could be secured would also be appreciated. Organizations, 
who receive newly purchased horses, should understand, however, that all 
shipments which they receive will not and cannot be high class hunters or 
pool prospects. Such horses are not raised in sufficient numbers, and such 
of these types as are being produced are worth much more commercially 
than can be paid by the Army. 
PRESTON BRANDING SYSTEM 

The Preston branding system is proving highly satisfactory to the Re- 
mount Service and the Veterinary Corps in identifying and keeping track of 
horses. It should also be of great value to troops receiving special issue 
and in identifying horses which are shipped to them. However, in pur- 
chasing, horses are bought all over the country in small lots where suitable 
shutes and arrangements for applying the brands are not in existence. Pur- 
chasing officers are therefore finding great difficulty in applying the brands 
permanently and plainly, and it is almost impossible, under conditions in 
which horses are purchased at farms and other places throughout the country. 
To make the system of any value, post and organization commanders should 
devote their attention to the freshening of such brands as become indistinct. 


The «xpense of providing branding irons for all posts and stations is so 
great that organization commanders should have their blacksmiths make the 
necessary letter and figures for use at any particular post or station. The 
plans and specifications for these branding irons can, it is understood be ob- 
tained by writing to the Jeffersonville Q. M. I. Depot. It is urged, therefore, 
that post and organization commanders take steps to make branding irons 
and to keep the brands, which have been applied, legible. 
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THE VIII OLYMPIADE 

THE FOLLOWING COMMENTs on the subject of the VIII Oiympiade from the 
official report of Major John A. Barry, Captain of the American team, are of 
interest in connection with Major Barry’s article in the October number of the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL: 

“J recommend that all details of all classes be published at least one year in 
advance and that all terrain, over which the test takes place, be shown to team 
Captain prior to his making his entries. For instance, for the Championship, 
entries had to be in on July 18th. The Endurance phase took place July 24th. 
Contestants were shown over the ground July 23rd. There is no good reason 
for such action. A team Captain should know what he has to do before entering 
particular horses for the event. In the Prix des Nations, after arrival at the 
Stadium, contestants were informed that the course would be 1076 metres long. 
Entries for this event were required to be in several days before hand. I entered 
Bally Macshanc, one of the best, if not the best, jumpers in the United States. 
He is windy and could not gallop 1076 metres on the flat, much less over jumps. An 
Italian, on Grey Fox, admittedly the best jumper in Europe, found himself in the 
same fix and could not finish the course. The length of the course and the depth 
of the footing made the Prix des Nations an endurance test. At Antwerp, in 
1920, the course was 550 metres long and my entries were based on that. 

“Horse shows and competitions have a large element of luck which is one 
of the fascinations of the game. Our best chance abroad will come, in my opinion, 
only when the Remount Service, pursuing its present course, shall have bred a 
sufficient number of high class horses to have at Fort Riley a reservoir of same. 
There the horses will have been worked and cormpared a number of years and 
selections can be made with a great degree of certainty. I bought, for the 1924 
games, only three horses, of these only one proved a success. I had the advice 
and assistance of the best horsemen in the country. It is simply impossible to 
go out and buy a winner, with any degree of certainty. Most winners are not for 
sale at any price, and to buy a suspected one for eight or ten thousand dollars is 
hazardous. The Swedes, who always do well at the Games, never show any except 
Government bred horses. Their Cavalry School has a large number of such and 
selections are made there. We have in our Army now so few horses of high class 
that no such selection can be made. The question is frequently asked, “Why are 
not more show jumpers produced at the Cavalry School?” The answer is because 
there are no horses of class in sufficient numbers to develop into jumpers. The 
British Cavalry School can show probably ten horses of class and ability for 
every one our Cavalry School has, yet I am sure our school is a much better 
developer of both horses and riders than is the British School. It takes many 
high class prospects to turn out a high class horse. The chances are much against 
any particular three year old developing into a world beater. We must have a 


number of high class three year olds and I am sure that the Remount Service 
in time will produce them.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


A COMMENDATION BY THE CHIEF OF CAVALRY 

The following letter was recently sent by the Chief of Cavalry to Pri- 
vate Samuel J. Matheson, Troop “F,” Third Cavalry, who rode the winning 
horse in the 1924 Endurance Ride. 

“1. I congratulate you on winning first place in the 1924 Endurance 
Ride at Warrenton, Virginia, October 20-24th. 

“2. My congratulations carry with them the commendation that is 
due you for the painstaking care you gave your wonderful horse, your 
sympathy and affection for her being manifest in patient and untiring 
effort, in spite of your own illness during the ride. 

“3. You won your contest by virtue of excellent training of your 
mount, showing rare patience, care, horsemanship, judgment of time and 
pace, and personal courage. These attributes reflect great credit on the 
Cavalry service, your own regiment and troop, in addition to showing 
clearly the soldierly characteristics which predominate in your own 


make-up.” 
MALIN CRAIG, 


Major General, U. S. A. 


Chief of Cavalry. 


AN APPRECIATION OF CAVALRY 

The following is an extract from an article written by an infantry officer 
after the Battle of Amiens, August 8th, 1918. 

“Surely my most impressive experience during the late War was a view of 
cavalry in action. Somewhat despised on account of enforced inaction during 
the long trench to trench struggle preceding the operations of 1918, then the cav- 
alry came gloriously into its own and proved its indispensable worth as an offen- 
sive force.” 

“In the face of a frantic, though futile fire from enemy machine guns, they 
charged with intrepid bravery. Within scarce a minute from the sounding of 
“the charge” the horseman had disappeared into the wood and panic stricken Huns 
were dribbling out with hands reaching Heavenward in supplication for mercy 
and humble submission. Thus came the conviction of the unparalleled value of the 
swift moving cavalry assault. The speed with which the defensive field of fire 
of the enemy was crossed, permitted the gunners no time to direct fire. The in- 
fantry followed, we met no opposition on the way. The company to which the 
writer was attached arrived at its objective without a casualty, an unprecedented 


record in view of the prepared resistance.” —Canadian Defense Quarterly. 











New Books Reviewed 


HorsE SENSE AND HORSEMANSHIP OF TO-DAY. By Geoffrey Brooke, D. 8S. O., M. C., 
Lt. Col. 16th and 15th Lancers. Chief Instructor, Cavalry Wing, Equitation 
School, Weedon. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1924. (Price, $5.00.) 


Reviewed by Major B. T. Merchant, Cavalry 


A very interesting, instructive book written by a man of broad experience who 
has applied common sense to the art of horsemanship, It is written in a plain, matter- 
of-fact style and appeals to one because of its simplicity and because of the fact 
that the author makes no pretence, as do many, that he possesses all the knowledge in 
the world on this subject and that his methods are the only ones worthy of con- 
sideration. In the foreword, quoting the late John Porter, “that the charm of horses 
was, that there was always something new to learn” the author has, to use a slang 
expression, said a bookful. The longer one handles horses, the more is one impressed 
with this fact and the charm of the game lies in its unexpectedness. I heartily recom- 
mend it tc those who do and those who aspire to ride. 


MODERN MILITARY MAP READING AND SKETCHING. By Captain Frank J. Pearson, In- 
structor in Map Reading and Sketching, The Infantry School, (288 pages), 
(1924). George Banta Publishing Company. Exclusive Distributors, Book 
Department, Quartermaster Association. (Price, $2.50.) 

This work is a complete, comprehensive, practical, generously illustrated, up-to- 
date treatise, based on the map reading and sketching course at the Infantry School. 
It handles the subject in a new and simplified manner, devoid of technical terms. 
A hundred or more original illustrations by the author add greatly to its value. Fol- 
lowing each chapter are problems embodying the principle explained. An unusual 
and desirable feature is a special section for instructors in which schedules are pre- 
scribed with instructions as to their application. The work is recommended to any 
who may contemplate giving or receiving instruction in the subject of which it treats. 


TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF THE SEPARATE BRANCHES. In Two Volumes, The General 
Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

These volumes are compiled primarily for use as textbooks by officers taking the 
Command and General Staff Correspondence Course (Combined Arms, Course D)— 
a correspondence course for the instruction of senior officers of the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. 

The purpose of Volume I is to furnish commanders and staff officers with a gen- 
eral knowledge of the powers, limitations, and tactics of the branches (arms, organ- 
ically a part of, or frequently attached to, a division and an accurate knowledge of 
such details of the organization, equipment, and technique of these branches as affect 
a commander’s decisions and orders. 

Volume II is published in order that staff officers of units larger than a division, 
and other officers in general, may be similarly informed with respect to the auxiliary 
units of special types which form parts of corps and armies or are frequently attached 
to these units or to divisions. This volume discusses the material and equipment, 
the organization and command, and the technical functions and general tactical em- 
ployment of corps troops, army troops, and the units in the General Headquarters 
Reserve. 
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With the above purposes in mind, compilers of the two volumes have put in com- 
prehensive form, a large amount of valuable information which should be of much 
use not only to those for whose use the work was primarily compiled, but to all mili- 
tary students. ais 
THE CADENCE SYSTEM OF CLOSE ORDER DRILL. By Major Bernard Lenta, Infantry. 

George Banta Publishing Company. The Quartermaster Association, Distributors. 


This interesting volume of some 120 pages should be of great value to all who 
have occasion to drill in close order, any organization from a squad to a battalion. 
The subject is presented in an original and practical manner, which with the numer- 
ous illustrations depicting in great detail every phase of close order drill from the 
school of the soldier to that of the battalion, make the work unique. In its teaching 
of correct methods, exact mechanical accuracy, with the resultant infusion of snap 
and spirit into the drill, the book is in a class by itself. 














Foreign Military Journals 


Reviews by Major Harold Thompson, Cavalry 


Memorial de Caballeria (Spanish), September, 1924. 

A brief description is given in this issue of the practice march made by the student 
officers of the Mounted Service School (Cavalry), together with a regiment of Hussars 
from the First Cavalry Division. The regiment included four saber squadrons, a 
machine-gun squadron, regimental combat and field trains. The route traveled 
began at Madrid, and followed a general west, north-east and south-east direction, 
through much rough district extending into the very mountainous country of the 
Gredos range (south-west of Avila) and returned to Madrid. The actual distance 
was 404 kilometers, covered in six days, or an average of about 37 miles a day. The 
translator considers this excellent time considering that the roads are none too numer- 
ous in the territory covered, and many are very poor, necessitating uphill work for 
nearly eigaty miles. Also the problems of security, distant reconnaissance and contact 
with the enemy had to be considered. One night march of 15 miles was covered in 
three and a half hours, fairly good conditions of road, light and level terrain existing. 
No preparation for the march was made other than the usual drills and exercises, 
and the report states that all animals arrived at station in excellent condition. 

Among the things noted are: the trot to the walk, varied in the proportion of one 
to three; hourly halts of five minutes were made; dismounting to lead was frequently 
resorted tc; early morning marches commenced at five (June); watering was resorted 
to at every opportunity; formations were invariably in column of two’s on both sides 
of the road or trail, or double column of two’s; animals were brushed off lightly prior 
to starting, lightly groomed on making camp, and a thorough grooming given at the 
night feeding. The writer further states that, prior to mounting, saddles were ad- 
justed well forward, the hair being well brushed back; on arrival in camp, saddles 
were removed, backs chafed with straw for five minutes, and then the feet, pasterns 
and lower legs washed and thoroughly dried. Due to the rocky country met the 
shoeing required the most careful attention and as a passing statement, the writer adds 
that night gaits should be the same as those employed during the day, walk and trot, 
the latter keeping the men from dozing in the saddle. 


Revista Militar (Argentine), June, 1924. 

In this number 1st Lieutenant Leopoldo Ornstein, Argentine Cavalry, discusses 
the theme “Our Cavalry in Mountain Warfare.” 

As this officer says, in opening the article, the enormous extension of the western 
frontier of Argentina, in close proximity to the Chilean boundary, with its hundreds 
of miles of mountain ranges, offers an aspect for serious study in view of possible 
operations of the cavalry garrisons now stationed along that far-flung frontier. 

Briefly, then, from one point of view, the Andean cordillera constitutes a strategic 
defense of parallel chains, dividing the theatre of operations into two zones, one to 
the east and one west. The various physical features, such as mountain trails, tor- 
tuous ascents, deep ravines, reduced horizon, visibility, distance from supply centers 
and climatic rigors all increase the difficulty of cavalry operations. 

As a result, operations mounted will have to be by small units and by movements 
limited to a great extent to the so-called roads. 
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Once within the foothills, gaits will have to be limited to the walk. The rocky 
ground formations seriously affect the horse’s shoes; small scale maneuvers have shown 
it necessary to reshoe every eight or nine days. The unnatural position of the cav- 
alryman in constantly ascending and descending hills and sides seriously affects the 
backs of the animals, and the cold and the wind, especially the latt2zr, are most potent 
enemies. All of these difficulties are increased, when one considers pack transporta- 
tion. The lieutenant comments at length on the enormous transmission of sound 
through the highly rarified atmosphere, the necessity for unusually careful recon- 
naissance of roads due to frequency of land and snow slides, and the ever-present 
problem of orientation. 

Among other points considered are: the frequent mountain streams encountered, 
not usually deep or broad, but very rocky and which should be crossed diagonally, 
and enemy aerial observation. In regard to this last, he believes it impossible for 
troops, once within the snow line, to escape air observation, for anything moving 
against the white background is visible at a great distance. On the other hand, hostile 
planes will have to do most of their flying, either at night or during the early morning 
hours, the time of least contrary winds. 

Referring to scouting operations on any scale, the writer believes that distant 
exploration will have to be united to screening, on account of the limited number of 
known mountain passes. This brings up the question of securing these first, for, if 
a pass is seized and held by the enemy, their own cavalry reconnoitering groups can 
do but one thing, at once seek another pass. 

Believing that small units, due to various factors already explained, will be 
more useful than larger ones in the initial stages of reconnaissance, with prime mis- 
sion of seizing and penetrating the passes, the lieutenant suggests that such groups 
be composed of a squadron with a platoon of heavy machine guns, a platoon of 
mounted infantry, a platoon of mountain artillery and a light mobile wireless section. 
Even this force cannot cover more than twenty kilometers a day. All movement will 
have to be by bounds, with close-by objectives for the patrols. The surest means 
of communication will necessarily be limited (for the mounted forc2s) to mounted 
messengers. 

In all close-in reconnaissance by the cavalry, units of mounted infantry and moun- 
tain artillery will be indispensable. Any hold up, by even small enemy forces, will 
invariably delay the advancing main body. 

The historical example quoted, during the war of independence, clearly demon- 
strates this point. In the instance stated, a small royalist force at an important 
passage point, held up for two days the column of Las Heras. In this case, infantry 
and light cannon were lacking. 

In addition, it is the writer’s opinion that close-in reconnaissance will have to be 
personally directed by the cavalry leader, who should indicate to the patrols the 
various points to reach from which observation is desired, assembly points for patrols, 
and a means of co-ordinating patrol reports. Throughout the comment runs the warn- 
ing that any omission or oversight in the patrol obsérvation may permit a surprise 
attack. 

Combat reconnaissance will present an unusual number of opportunities of reach- 
ing the enemy flanks, this due to the complexity of the ground. This combat recon- 
naissance realized mounted, should be performed, once in contact, dismounted, and 
should invariably be offensive in character. Frontal attacks in this mountain terrain 
will be rare, and then the pivot of maneuver will be weak, supported by such auxiliary 
fire as possible, while the maneuvering mass envelops or attacks the flanks. Such 
movement should include the accompanying machine guns and pack artillery. Refer- 
ence is made to General von Franz Khun’s text on “Mountain Warfare,” stressing the 
two forms of attack, the feint and the real attack. The mobility of the cavalry lends 
itself to this, considering the terrain of the cordilleras, admirably. 
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Mounted combat will not be the role of cavalry in this class of warfare. To begin 
with, broad fronts cannot be considered due to the topographic configuration of the 
ranges, and the terrain does not lend itself, either in the narrow valleys or on the 
heights, for the deployment and maneuvering of large cavalry masses. 

On the contrary, combat in its real sense will resolve itself into skirmishes by 
small cavalry groups. In this respect, the Argentine cavalry have a number of skillful 
examples to choose from, in General San Martin’s campaign in the Andes. Such 
dismounted combat should be supported by auto or machine rifles, while the small 
maneuvering force envelopes the enemy flank. Protection for led horses is always 
near in this terrain. In case of surprise by the enemy, the same form of combat 
should be adapted. 

Formations recommended are open, in two or more lines, deployed at varying 
intervals, units or groups to employ fire at will, and movements to be made by 
short bounds. Indirect fire by pack artillery will be the exception due to the height of 
obstacles, 

In all, the article harps on the theme that the cavalry, co-operating with the 
other arms, such as mentioned in a preceding paragraph, is in the best possible con- 
dition to cause the enemy to deploy on erroneous fronts, giving the other arms the 
time and chance to carry out the real attack. Thus a threatening attack by the cav- 
alry, sometimes parallel, sometimes concentric, involves the hardest kind of a task 
which demands in turn more mobility and astuteness than combat power, and the 
cavalry is the only arm capable of realizing it. 

Flank movements, rear guard action, the break through, together with comments 
upon resistance centers in delaying action, defense of small sectors, pursuit and retreat 
present no. new aspects. 

Concluding, this cavalryman dissents from the opinion of some who hold that 
mountain warfare presents no ample field of action for the cavalry. To quote him, 
literally, “The complicated topographic features, the few material resources, the 
lack of communicating roads and the rigors of climate impose a distinct physical 
training, diverse combat methods, an employment of weapons different from that on 
the plains country, where the infantry must of necessity strip itself from its powerful 
auxiliary arms and where the heavy artillery will be replaced by “small caliber artil- 
lery of the pack type; where the machine guns will dominate the field from the threat 
of the menace of accompanying artillery; where the combat planes cannot give their 
powerful co-operation, and where, lastly, where war of materiel, hitherto so im- 
portant will be replaced by astuteness, mobility and thorough knowledge of the terrain.” 

In the theme “Conduct of War by Improvised Armies,” Colonel C. Hierl devotes 
considerable space to the American War of Independence and the French campaign 
of 1792-1794. 

After describing the condition of the colonies up to 1774, the writer gives a brief 
resume of the struggle, touching the British plan of campaign, principal actions and 
their results. 

The most interesting part for us is the comment of the author on the results ob- 
tained and his estimate of General Washington. For England the war was one of a 
cabinet opposed to a colonial war, and thus dismissed. The lack of political unity, 
the impotence of the Revolutionary Congress do not escape the keen remarks of the 
Colonel, for, as he says, the colonies were more than once on the margin of the abyss. 
He finds that the sole merit of Congress consisted in placing Washington at the head 
of American armies, and leaving him there during the entire struggle. In turn, 
he declares that Washington was greatly aided by the various enemies of America, 
witness the British fleet and army not under a supreme united command, the lack of 
fleet co-operation, particularly during the first years of the struggle. The decisive 
influence appeared with the entry of the French fleet and army. 
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The fact that generals inferior to Washington could directly apply to the Conti- 
nental Congress, thus interfering with the plans of the great leader, are severely 
censured. Much merit is found in the personal authority of Washington. 

The Continental troops receive a rather grudging praise, the author not admitting 
though, that they ever became truly organized forces, on the contrary, the militia 
are passed over with scorn, being, “as uncertain in value at the end of the struggle 
as at the beginning.” Many references are made to the very poor discipline or utter 
lack of it. 

For the rapid estimate of the situation relative to the battles of Trenton, Sara- 
toga and Yorktown, and the consequent energetic taking advantage of cerain weak- 
nesses of the enemy situation, there is more than a modicum of real praise. 

This number continues the lengthy article of Lieutenant Coehol, Argentine Navy, 
on Gas Warfare.” 

The first part of the theme concerns the German method of manufacturing eth- 
ylene, four phases, method of detecting mustard gas, physiological action of this gas, 
and in this phase, its effect on white and black troops. The tactical use of the gas, 
in future warfare is discussed in general terms. 

Revista Militar (Argentine), July, 1924. 

In this number is concluded the article by Colonel Hierl, on “Conduct of War 
by Improvised Armies—France, 1792-1794.” 

After discussing the political state of France, the outbreak of the war proper and 
the movements of the different armies of the new French republic, the colonel briefly 
writes his impressions and conclusions. 

He finds that the different allied cabinets then in power had no common object, 
did not act in unison and presented no allied supreme command, whereas the French, 
to a large extent, did, in conjunction with a superior energy of direction. 

The hesitating policies, if they could be so termed, of the allies, permitted the 
levess en masse of the French and further allowed the citizen soldiery and their 
leaders to pick up some knowledge in the school of war. As a result he finds that 
the volunteer contingents, without instruction and undisciplined, were transformed 
into well organized and disciplined troops with battle experience. 

A certain likeness is found in the creation of the first French volunteer units 
with respect to the first American revolutionary troops, namely, a short term of enlist- 
ment instead of for the war, and the naming of officers by troop units, with all its 
attendant failures. Bitter experiences were necessary to overcome these blunders, as 
well as that of voluntary service. 

The imposition of obligatory military service, was, he believes, the first real 
step in the right direction, and this act was based upon the conception of the indi- 
vidual’s duty toward the state. 

Among the deficiencies noted, referring to the French armies of the early revo- 
lution, are: difficulty of handling by the high command, inaptness for rapid, forced 
operations and inability to stand up under severe reverses. 

Offsetting these, and with the time gained by the lethargy of the allies, were 
the initiative of the revolutionary leaders whereby they took advantage of the errors 
of the allies, and the numerical superiority of the French, due to the system of con- 
scription. 

Boletin del Centro-Naval (Argentina), May-June, 1902. 

Lieutenant Coelho continues the article on “Gas Warfare’ in this edition. ' 

The gases derived from arsenic are first studied, ethyldiclororarsine, its oxide, 
lewiste, properties of same and methods of preparation. Chloropicrin, physical and 
chemical properties, manufacture, physiological effects, protection against the gas 
and tactical uses are all well described. Most of the methods of manufacture are 
apparently of American origin; German sources of information are quoted at length. 
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Naval Surgeon Jorge Howard, presents a brief theme based upon a study of the 
losses suffered by British naval units, in the battles of Camperdown, Nile, Trafalgar 
and Jutland. 

Inasmuch as certain factors are not considered, inferences appear to be drawn 
from the number of men engaged, and the percentage of losses. 

Accordingly, we find that in their order of time these figures: 


Camperdown—number of men engaged 8,221.................... Per cent losses 10. 
Nile—number of men engaged 7,985..............2..2.-....:-0-------+- Per cent losses 11.2 
Trafalgar—number of men engaged 17,772........ sah carton cee Per cent losses 9.5 
Jutland—number of men engaged 60,000..................22....... Per cent losses 11.1 


It is necessary to add that in the latter sea fight, losses by ship, all units and 
classes, are given, together with the information whether losses occurred through 
drowning, shell-fire, gas or burns. 

Considering vessels sunk, with crews drowned, the surgeon finds the actual per- 
centage of loss less than in the preceding named sea battles. The light cruisers paid 
a heavier tribute, considering their crews in proportion to other classes of ships. 

It is noted that almost all burns were caused by shell explosion or cordite igni- 
tion, that there were numerous deaths by fracture, particularly of the skull, and that 
the number of mortalities by poison gas was small, eleven cases. Among other things, 
the writer proposes steel helmets for members of all gun-crews. 

Boletin del Centro-Naval (Argentine), July-August, 1924. 

In this number a portion of the message of the President of Brazil treats of the 
reorganization of the Brazilian Navy, under direction of the American Naval Com- 
mission. High tribute is paid to Rear Admiral Vogelgesang, U. S. Navy, and the 
Commission with him relative to the administrative and technical reforms realized, 
which are explained in detail. It is interesting to note that the Bureau of Naval 
Aviation is made a separate unit, as is that of Instruction, the former under the 
supervision of the Navy General Staff. 


Review By Captain G. A. Moore, Cavalry 
Echo de Paris (France). 

In a recent edition of the Echo de Paris General Cherfils, of the French Army, 
registers a strong protest against the recent reduction in the number of French Cav- 
alry regiments as a part of the late economy drive in his country and issues a warn- 
ing as to the results of this tendency. 

The indecisive character of the termination of the war against the Central Pow- 
ers, he says, gave to many uninformed people a very erroneous conception of the 
efficaciousness of the role of the Cavalry in the World War. Their wonderful cam- 
paigns at the beginning of the conflict on the western front in all the armies was 
obscured by three long and trying years of trench warfare, fought under special 
conditions of wings resting on impassable barriers. The decisive contributions of the 
Cavalry in the later stages of the contest, especially in Palestine and Syria, as well 
as in the Italian campaign against Austria, have not yet sunk into the consciousness 
of many students of the war and things military. 

General Cherfils emphasizes that the failure of the Allies to go on and really 
end the war when they had the opportunity, besides creating the endless after-war 
problerns we are now struggling with, also robbed the Cavalry of one of their most 
important reasons for existing, namely, the rout and pursuit of the enemy. The aim 
of leadership in war—to create the panic in the forces of the enemy necessary to break 
the bonds of tactical unity—had been accomplished in 1918; at that time was the 
occasion to use Cavalry. The abrupt ending of the war deprived the Cavalry of their 
greatest work. The effectiveness of this department of Cavalry’s part in war is aptly 
illustrated by what it did to the Turks in the Holy Land under Allenby. 
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General Cherfils maintains that the French Cavalry is the victim of a very dan- 
gerous economy. He refers to the arm as that of “morale par excellence.” Part of 
the blame is placed on the wave of materialism which has exalted the uncommon 
development of means of destruction. He argues that maneuver renders less effective 
these agencies of destruction. This fact was demonstrated many times during the 
late war. 

The general brings to remembrance once again one of the cases in the World 
War when a commander wished in vain for Cavalry. On the 25th, 26th, and 27th of 
March, 1918, when a breech of thirty kilometers had been opened between the French 
and English, if Ludendorff had had available several divisions of Cavalry to throw 
into this hole, he would have taken Longueau, Amiens, reached the sea, cut off the 
French from the British, and perhaps won the war. (In this connection we recall the 
testimony of each and all of the great commanders of the late war on both sides about 
the need of Cavalry in the future.) At this time all Ludendorff’s Cavalry was on the 
Russian front. If he would have had the use of it, the allies would have been lost. 
Victory slipped out of his hands because of the lack of Cavalry. 

General Cherfils remarks that these facts seem not to have entered into the cal- 
culations of the reorganizers of the French army. 

The writer praises the dictum of the French General Staff, of date of 3 August, 
1919, by the hand of Petain, that mounted combat by Cavalry is possible and neces- 
sary against a Cavalry seeking or accepting this kind of encounter, against infantry 
surprised or in confusion, and against artillery on the march or placed in a hazardous 
position. This statement of the employ of Cavalry mounted General Cherfils terms 
“prudent wisdom.” 

This article in addition goes into the present French Cavalry organization and 
the new regulations governing the training and employ of the arm. General Cherfils 
believes, in variance with the new pronouncement in his country, that mounted com- 
bats of Cavalry are possible with large units as well as with small ones. He believes 
that the element of surprise and the ability to maneuver preserve still the usefulness 
of large bodies of mounted troops. In this view it is interesting to note that the 
Italians in their thorough investigations concerning the future of Cavalry following 
the World War seem fully to concur. 

The general closes his illuminating article with the prayer that his countrymen’s 
economies may not open the Bridge of Sighs. 





Cavaleristisch Tijdschrift (Netherlands), July, 1924. 

The Battle of Lavrov (concluded).—Two pieces of artillery, a machine-gun sec- 
tion, a battalion of infantry and 7% squadrons of cavalry were under command of Gen- 
eral Spannochi, commander of the 13th Uhlan Regiment. About 10 a. m. on October 27 
the Russians moved up close to a little piece of woods where the machine-gun section 
was in line. The unsuspecting Russians made camp and began to prepare a meal, but 
were suddenly put to flight by the fire of the machine-guns, which were only 809 paces 
away. The Russians withdrew to some distance and did not attempt to advance until 
afternoon. In the meantime the dismounted cavalry had dug itself in. About noon 
small detachments of the 5th Cavalry Division began to come up. 

The enemy began firing with several mountain guns at 2 p. m., answered by two 
pieces of the Austrians. At 3:15 the Russian infantry moved slowly toward a piece 
of woods. A sudden charge was made by one squadron of the 2d Hussar Regiment 
and a company of the 39th Infantry Battalion, using saber and bayonet. Eighty Rus- 
sians were captured and the same number killed; the rest fled. Then the Austrians 
returned to their positions. 

Three squadrons of Hungarian cavalry arrived soon afterward, under command 
of Colonel Jony, who reported that Lehmann’s Cavalry Corps could not engage on 
the 27th. 
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At 8 p. m. the enemy again tried to penetrate into the valley. He was driven 
back by two squadrons of the 13th Uhlan Regiment and pursued as far as Tysowica. 
Just afterward a battalion of the 101st Infantry Regiment arrived. The enemy re- 
mained quiet during the night. 

On the following day Spannochi marched into Lavrov, having been relieved by 
Barbini’s Brigade. This was the end of the fighting on the right wing of the 4th 
Cavalry Division. In the meantime Kopechek had reached Lavror and was observing 
the Russians. Some infantry and a few pieces of artillery were stationed on the 
heights and on October 28 the enemy moved off toward the northeast. 

it is doubtful whether the Austrian Second Army could have been rescued from its 
dangerous situation but for the timely arrival and bold action of the 4th Cavalry 
Division. An Infantry force of the same strength could not possibly have reached 
the battlefield in time; it was out of the question to bring up infantry in motor trucks. 
The work could be done only by a large body of cavalry. 

Having the Horse Stretch His Neck, by van Reede.—The writer recommends the 
use of a regular series of exercises for strengthening the neck muscles and developing 
the lower part of the neck, upon the proper form and carriage of which so much 
depends. The horse is to be taught to stretch his neck while standing still, as if graz- 
ing, care being taken that the movement is performed in the proper form. Later the 
horse can be taught to perform the same movement at a walk, then at a trot, and 
finally at a gallop. This makes a valuable relaxing and suppling exercise. A horse 
that has been taught to stretch his neck does not arch his back and always has a good 
carriage. 

Cavaleristisch Tijdschriftt (Netherlands), October, 1924. 

Cavalry Combat and Organization of the Arm, by H. Mathon. (Conclusion.) The 
results of the last maneuvers proved that the cavalry has too few heavy machine 
guns. The present number should be doubled. Because of the nature of cavalry 
combat, these machine guns should not be placed under the direct orders of the regi- 
mental commander, but assigned to the different squadrons. Another reason for this 
is that the squadrons are not combined into regiments except during the maneuvers, 
and have little opportunity to learn how to work together. As there are already two 
machine gun sections per regiment, it should be possible to form two new sections 
without increasing the total number of horses for the regiment. 

Directions for Cavalry Training, by W. “Directions for Cavalry Training” have 
recently appeared and to be used temporarily, until new cavalry regulations are issued. 

Great emphasis is laid on drill in open order and on the training of small units. 

Each platoon is divided into two groups of 11 men under command of a sergeant, 
each group having a light machine gun. Each squadron has 4 orderlies, 6 signal-men, 
and a cyclist patrol of 3 non-commissioned officers and 12 privates. 

Much attention is paid to avoiding observation from the air. 

Instructions are given for changing rapidly from close to open order and vice 
versa, and for attacking cavalry, artillery or entrenched infantry. Every attack on 
horseback is to be supported by fire from the light machine guns. 

Training in Riding for Troops and Mounted Officers. All subaltern niounted 
officers of all arms should be given individual training in riding. In addition, all 
privates and non-commissioned officers of the cavalry should participate in steeple- 
chases and cross-country races. Any cavalry horse should be able to take simple 
obstacles under any rider. 

It does little good to conduct races between a few picked men on the best horses. 
Real training for war must include all. 

The writer considers it valuable training to have the men cover a given distance 
in a given time, neither more nor less. 




















Polo 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 


The polo season of 1924 at the Cavalry School opened in the latter part of April. 
Three School Teams were organized from the permanent personnel, the Special Ad- 
vanced Equitation Class and selected members of the Advanced Class. 

In the middle of May the following team was selected to compete in a two-game 
match with Fort Leavenworth: Captain C. H. Gerhardt, No. 1; Major C. P. Chandler, 
No. 2; Major J. K. Brown, No. 3; and Major W. W. Erwin, No. 4. The Leavenworth 
Team was composed of Captain C. A. Wilkinson, No. 1; Major G. S. Patton, No. 2; 
Major I. P. Swift, No. 3; ad Captain G. E. Huthsteiner, No. 4. Leavenworth won the 
first game, 9-8, in an extra chucker. The second game was won by the Cavalry School, 
14-2. 

The team returned to Fort Riley and games between the various School teams 
and the 2nd Cavalry were played. every Wednesday and Sunday afternoon until the 
end of the School Year, June 10th. 

After the graduation exercises, a team composed of: Major C. B. Lyman, No. 1; 
Captain C. C. Smith, No. 2; Major J. K. Brown, No. 3; and Major J. B. Thompson, 
No. 4, proceeded to Fort D. A. Russell with twenty-four ponies to compete in a tour- 
nament held by the 13th Cavalry. This tournament was a round robin affair, each 
team playing each other team one game on a handicap basis. The teams represented 
were: The Cavalry School, Fort Leavenworth, the 13th Cavalry, the 14th Cavalry, and 
Colorado Springs. 

The Cavalry School team won the runner-up cups, being defeated in the final 
game by the Colorado Springs Team, by a score of 11-10. The Colorado Springs 
Team was composed of Mr. Carey, No. 1; Mr. J. A. Vickers, No. 2; Mr. Arthur Per- 
kins, No. 3; and Lieut. Colonel Neale, No. 4, with Major C. B. Williams as substitute. 

From Fort D. A. Russell, the Cavalry School Team went to Colorado Springs to 
compete in a tournament held under the auspices of the Broadmoor Hotel. The fol- 
lowing teams were represented in this tournament: The Cavalry School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Fort Sam Houston and Colorado Springs. Three events were played, one 
championship and two handicap. The Fort Sam Houston Team won all events. 

During July and August, polo at the Cavalry School was enjoyed by all the polo- 
playing personnel who were not on leave or on duty at summer training camps. 
Games were played every Wednesday and Sunday afternoon between three school 
teams and the 2nd Cavalry Team. 

On September 10th, the Commandant enunciated the following policy with ref- 
erence to polo at the Cavalry School: 

“The mission of polo at the School is first, to further instruction in horsemanship, 
namely, bold, fearless and skillful riding, and the condition, care and handling of 
polo ponies before, during and after the game; second, to develop a polo team that 
can creditably represent the Cavalry School in such tournaments as may be partici- 
pated in. In accordance with the above, all officers of the permanent garrison are 
encouraged to play polo. Those field officers whose ability is such that they can 
make the Cavalry School Team will be authorized to play. The Second Year Class 
will play polo as it is an important part of their instruction. Unfortunately students 
of the Troop Officers’ Class cannot be allowed to play polo as facilities are not sufficient 
to accommodate them. All officers of the permanent garrison who play polo will 
train during the polo season and the succeeding winter months at least one green 
polo pony.” 
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In answer to the above call, a squad of twenty-five officers turned out and were 
organized into teams as follows: Black and Gold Team, Red Team, White Team, 
Yellow Team and Green Team. 

It became impossible to mount the above teams from the polo stable, but it was 
found that many of the horses at the school that had been skillfully trained made 
fair polo ponies with very little work. A total of eighty horses were used for polo 
during the season. 

During the months of September and October, games were played every Wed- 
nesday, Saturday and Sunday afternoon. On Tuesdays and Fridays green ponies 
were played at “Slow Polo.” 

At the end of September, a team from the Cavalry School, consisting of Major 
C. B. Lyman, No. 1; Captain C. H. Gerhardt, No. 2; Captain C. C. Smith, No. 3; and 
Captain H. R. Gay, No. 4, with Captain Falck as substitute, went to Omaha, to com- 
pete in the Ak-Sar-Ben Polo tournament, with the following teams: Senior, The 
Cavalry School, 14th Cavalry, Wakonda Team, 2nd Cavalry; Junior, 4th Cavalry, 
Remount Team, Ak-Sar-Ben Team, 3rd Infantry. Two events were played: One 
championship event, which the Cavalry School won by defeating the Wakonda Club, 
10-7, and the 14th Cavalry, 11-7; the other, a handicap event, which the Cavalry 
School won, defeating the 4th Cavalry Team in the final game by the score of 15-12. 

The team returned to Fort Riley in the middle of October. Polo was continued 
until November 2nd, when it became necessary to close the season as the field had 
become too hard. All playing ponies were turned out to pasture and efforts are now 
being concentrated on perfecting the training of great ponies. 


FIRST CAVALRY 


There are now enough playing members of the 1st Cavalry Polo Association to 
make four full teams with plenty of substitutes for each team. The teams are made 
up as follows: 


Senior Reds 
1st Lieutenant A. E. Forsythe 2nd Lieutenant Paul G. Kendall 
Captain Paul H. Morris . 2nd Lieutenant Gordon B. Rogers 
Captain L. K. Truscott, Jr. 2nd Lieutenant Richard T. Willson 
1st Lieutenant C. E. Feagin Major R. B. Patterson 

Lt. Col. A. Poillon 

Junior Whites 
Captain H. C. Mandell 2nd Lieutenant Lee C. Vance 
1st Lieutenant G. B. Hudson Captain Harry Foster 
Captain Harrison Herman Captain Samuel R. Goodwin 
Captain G. D. Thompson Captain Edwin M. Summer 
2nd Lieutenant Eugene L. Harrison Colonel Charles E. Stodter 


Games are played Wednesday and Sunday afternoons, followed by a Polo Tea at 
the Club. Six new ponies have been added to the string, and are undergoing a thorough 
course of training before participating in the games. 

The Eighth Cavalry Polo Team will be our guests for a series of games and a 
horse show to be held November 27, 28, 29 and 30. 

Our field is now in excellent shape, the ponies are in fine condition, and under 
the able management of Captain L. K. Truscott, Jr., we are getting splendid results. 
All officers are given a number of playing periods each week and are progressing 
rapidly. Polo is having a big boom in this Regiment, and with the addition of the 
new Lieutenants who have recently joined we feel that we have at least as large a 
playing membership as any Regiment in the Service. 
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THIRD CAVALRY 


It is felt that Colonel Lewis Brown, Cavalry, is largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the Cavalry Team of Fort Myer in the fall tournament. He gave the team 
one afternoon for coaching followed by a blackboard lecture which served well towards 
amalgamating the team and instilling therein more of the spirit of team play. 

As an example, a team from Fort Humphreys came to Fort Myer in the summer 
and in two games beat the Third Cavalry by a ratio of three to one. A little coaching 
and more experience followed, which made for even a better ratio (this time in favor 
of the Cavalry) in games played in the tournament. In the High Goal Tournament 
the Third Cavalry won from Fort Humphreys; Sixteenth Field Artillery lost to the 
War Department Greens; War Department Whites conquered Fort Humphreys, but 
then lost to the Third Cavalry. The Third Cavalry then won in the finals from War 
Department Greens. 














The Third Cavalry Polo Team, Fort Myer 
Lieut. C. E. Byers, Lieut. A. George, Lieut. H. C. Hine, Jr., Capt. J. H. Irving 


The Low Goal Tournament was then lost by the Third Cavalry to the Sixteenth 
Field Artillery. Contestants were Fort Humphreys, War Department White, Third 
Cavalry and the Sixteenth Field Artillery. 

The team consisted, this year, of the following officers: Lieutenant C. E. Byers, 
No. 1; Lieutenant George, No. 2; Lieutenant H. C. Hine, Jr., No. 3; and Captain 
J. H. Irving, Back. 
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FIRST SQUADRON, THIRD CAVALRY 


The fine weather prevailing at Fort Ethan Allen since the return of the Cavalry 
and Field Artillery from Camp Devens in September last has enabled our polo enthusi- 
asts to play at least three times a week, and a very interesting handicap tournament 
between three teams has been engaged in. A team from Norwich University has 
been down twice, but in neither instance were they able to hold the Cavalry and 
Artillery fours opposed to them. Now that the winter has started in the riding 
hall will be utilized for indoor polo, which will begin the second week in December and 
will continue, with three games a week, throughout the winter months. Two car- 
loads of young horses have just been received here for the Cavalry and Artillery 
from among which there offers to be at least a dozen good polo prospects. These 
latter will be distributed to the Artillery, who are now obliged to borrow most of 
their polo ponies from the Cavalry. 


FOURTH CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron) 


When this regiment received orders, about the first part of October, to move 
from Laredo, Texas, to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, we expected that we had seen 
the last of polo until spring. Upon arrival here, however, we encountered a very 
pleasant surprise; namely, that the polo season was not nearly over, even this far 
north. 

With few exceptions, we have been able to have every week two individual prac- 
tices and scrimmages and two practice games with the 13th Cavalry. 

The regiment, from the Commanding Officer down, is very enthusiastic over polo. 
Everything is done to encourage better polo and to interfere as little as possible with 
practice periods. Being able to play often against another regimental team will 
develop keen competition, better players and teamwork and greater enthusiasm among 
both players and non-players. 

At this time the regimental team has not been selected as there are quite a few 
players of about equal ability and it is difficult to determine which are the four best. 
The squad consists of the following officers: Captains Willoughby, Dobyns, Ball and 
Haydon, Lieutenants Merrick, Hammond, Hodes, Bunnell, Bromley, Neal and Davison. 

The squad feels greatly the loss of their coach and team captain, Captain C. Loyd 
Stafford, who was ordered to the Philippine Islands before the regiment left Laredo. 

Some indoor polo is contemplated for the winter months and by spring we expect 
to develop two fair teams of about equal strength. 


FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTH CAVALRY 


The polo team of this squadron participated in the Mid-West Polo Tournament 
held at Omaha, Nebraska, and proved to be the “dark horse” of the tournament, win- 
ning the Junior Championship with ease. This tournament, held during the Ak- 
Sar-Ben Carnival, was one of the largest polo gatherings ever held in the West, 
eight different teams participating. 

The Fourth Cavalry team was composed of the following players: 

No. 1—Lieutenant J. I. Gregg, Jr.; 
No. 2—Captain C. S. Kilburn; 
No. 3—Lieutenant Chas. H. Noble; 
No. 4—Lieutenant J. T. Ward; 
Sub.—Captain C. G. Wall. 

The teams entered in the Junior Division were: Ak-Sar-Ben, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Fort Snelling; Fort Robinson, and the 1st Squadron, 4th Cavalry team. In the first 
game of the Junior Division the 4th Cavalry defeated Fort Snelling, 18 to 1. Lieuten- 
ant Gregg led in the scoring for the 4th Cavalry with seven goals. Captain Kilburn 
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followed closely with six, while Lieutenant Noble scored four and Lieutenant Ward 
one. Captain J. F. Wharton scored the only goal for Fort Snelling in the sixth 
chukker. 

In the final game for the Junior Championship the 4th Cavalry met the Ak-Sar- 
Ben team of Omaha, and defeated them to the tune of 17 to 2. The game was hard 
fought and closer than the score would indicate. Captain Boyer was easily the star 
of the Ak-Sar-Ben team, scoring both goals for them. The team work of the 4th 
Cavalry was far superior to that of Ak-Sar-Ben. Captain Kilburn and Lieutenant 
Gregg, the Cavalry forwards, each scored five goals, and their hard and accurate 
hitting bewildered the Ak-Sar-Ben defense. Lieutenant Ward and Lieutenant Noble 
broke up the Ak-Sar-Ben offensive rushes and kept the ball well fed up to their for- 
wards, while they took the offensive at every opportunity. Lieutenant Noble scored 
four times and Lieutenant Ward three. 

By winning the Junior Championship the 4th Cavalry gained permanent posses- 
sion of the “George Brandeis Trophy,’ a handsome silver cup, 26 inches high. Indi- 
vidual cups were also presented to the five members composing the winning team. 

In an exhibition game the 4th Cavalry was defeated by the crack Cavalry School 
team, the champions of the Senior Division, by a score of 15 to 12. This game was 
played under national handicap ratings, the Cavalry School team conceding six goals 
to their less experienced opponents. The combination of Major Lyman, No. 1; 
Captain Gerhardt, No. 2; Captain Smith, No. 3, and Captain Gay, No. 4, is thought to 
be one of the strongest and best mounted army teams ever assembled in the West. 
It was not until the seventh period that the Cavalry School team succeeded in over- 
coming their handicap, five periods, or over half the game, were fought on even terms 
in the number of goals made. This game was one of the hardest fought and most 
exciting of the whole tournament. Captain Kilburn and Lieutenant Noble each scored 
two goals for the losers, while Lieutenant Gregg and Lieutenant Ward scored once. 
Goals for the Cavalry School were as follows: Captain Gerhardt and Captain Smith, 
four each; Major Lyman three, and Captain Gay two. Two Cavalry School goals 
were scored by ponies. 


FIFTH CAVALRY 


There are twenty-two officers engaged in regular polo practice twice each week 
in the Fifth Cavalry and from this number it is hoped to develop a team that will 
do credit to the Regiment at the mid-winter tournament of the Eighth Corps Area at 
San Antonio in February. 

During the season of tactical training practice was intermittent, with the result 
that both senior and junior teams met with defeat at the meeting of the First Cav- 
alry Division. The senior team lost to the Seventh Cavalry and the juniors to the 
First Machine Gun Squadron, the latter winning the Division junior championship. 
Notwithstanding these setbacks, several matches of more than ordinary interest have 
been played. 

A team from the regiment was invited to Junction, Texas, on July 12th, to play 
a team of cowboys from the Watson Divide. Although the series of games played was 
for instruction of the home team only, it aroused great interest. The people of this 
section of Texas are eager to learn the gam2 and are paying much attention to the 
breeding of types of horses suitable for polo use. 

As a special feature of the rodeo held at Piedras Negras, Coahuila, October 3rd, 
a series of games was played with a team of Mexican cavalry officers from the regi- 
ment garrisoned at Saltillo. So far as is known, this was the first occasion of inter- 
national play between American and Mexican military teams, antedating by some 
months the forthcoming invitation tournament in Mexico City. The Saltillo four are 
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beginners at polo, but their splendid spirit of sportsmanship was such as to encourage 
the hope of closer relations and frequent meetings with them. 

Some remounts are beginning to arrive at Fort Clark for the regiment and from 
among them it is expected to find additions to the polo string. A number of likely 
prospects, meanwhile, have been purchased from neighboring ranchers. 


SIXTH CAVALRY 


Shortly after the regiment returned from the summer at Camp McClellan, Ala- 
bama, a reorganization of the Polo Association was found to be necessary. This was 
due to the loss of Major Charles W. Foster, former Polo Representative and Field 
Manager, who was ordered to the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kansas, and to the 
resignation as Assistant Field Manager tendered by Lieutenant Dewey. The latter 
received “vote of thanks” from the regiment for his long and efficient service in the 
above capacity. 

Upon the next meeting of the Association, the following officers were elected: 

Colonel Robert J. Fleming—President. 

Major Edwin N. Hardy—Field Manager. 

Ist Lieutenant Edward H. deSaussure—Assistant Field Manager. 

lst Lieutenant William T. Fletcher—Secretary and Treasurer. 

Upon recent transfer from the Regiment of Lieutenant Fletcher, 1st Lieutenant 

Hal M. Rose was elected Secretary and Treasurer to succeed him. 

In addition to the above, Major Hardy was also appointed Polo Representative 

by the Commanding Officer. 

The reorganization of the Polo Association having been completed, the next and 
most important factor to consider was the polo ponies. Practically all were in poor 
shape due to a hard summer’s playing, and a long return march. While at Camp 
McClellan the 6th Cavalry naturally was the polo center of the Camp, and furnished 
mounts for teams from the 8th and 22nd Infantry, Camp Headquarters, Freebooters 
and Anniston Polo Club, besides mounting two regimental teams. From this it can 
easily be seen that the ponies received the maximum amount of play, changed hands 
frequently, and were naturally run down upon their return to Fort Oglethorpe. 

Consequently, the period from September 12th to October 20th, the ponies were 
put in pasture four days each week, being played only on Sundays. Playing on Wed- 
nesdays and Sundays was resumed on October 20th, the mid-week games being par- 
ticularly emphasized in the development of new players and ponies. All Sunday games 
are especially featured in order to attract and keep alive the keen interest in our 
polo displayed by the civilians of Chattanooga and vicinity. In order that these 
games be as evenly balanced as possible the opposing players are divided into two 
teams, the “Cardinals” and the “Yellow Jackets.” The teams as divided play a three- 
game series, at the end of which, if either shows a marked superiority over the other, 
the players are redivided for the next series, and so on. In this way the spectators 
have the opportunity of seeing the best polo that can be provided. 

In speaking briefly of the polo players in the regiment, there are at present 
eighteen officers including the Commanding Officer now playing polo, but of this num- 
ber there are sufficient and experienced players to form an excellent regimental team. 
On the other hand, the new material is developing rapidly and there are many pros- 
pective good players who require only practice and experience. 

To indicate the interest being taken by officers of the Regiment in polo, twenty 
ponies have been selected at Diamond Ranch, and will be shipped to this station in 
the near future. Another incentive in this respect is due to the recent shipment of 
remounts to the Post, several of these have been recommended and appear to be excel- 
lent polo prospects. 
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SEVENTH CAVALRY 


Polo is attracting a great deal of interest in the 7th Cavalry. There are 17 
officers playing. Efforts are being made to replenish the Polo String from the re- 
mounts recently received. Some of the remounts recently received have been used 
on ranches as roping and cutting ponies and will soon make good polo ponies. 

Keen competition is being shown for places on the Post Team to play in the 
Corps Area Tournament to be held at San Antonio, Texas, in January. Major H. M. 
Estes, Captain D. S. Wood and ist Lieutenant C. Burgess are candidates from this 
Regiment. 

The First Cavalry Division Senior and Junior Tournaments composed of teams 
representing the Seventh Cavalry, Eighth Cavalry, Fifth Cavalry, First Cavalry and 
Division Headquarters in the Senior Division and Seventh Cavalry, Eighth Cavalry, 
First Cavalry, Division Heaquarters, First Machine Gun Squadron, Second Machine 
Gun Squadron and 82nd Field Artillery in the Junior Division were played at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, during October. The Eighth Cavalry won the Senior Championship and 
the First Machine Gun Squadron won the Junior Championship. The game between 
the Seventh and Eighth Cavalry Senior Teams was especially hotly contested, an 
extra period being required. The Seventh Cavalry Team was handicapped due to 
the fact that its members had little opportunity to play together before the Tourna- 
ment, as two of its members were away from the post on Detached Service and re- 
turned to the post a few days before the Tournament. The Senior Team was com- 
posed of Captain D. S. Wood at No. 1, 1st Lieutenant C. Burgess at No. 2, 2nd Lieu- 
tenant J. H. Walker at No. 3, and Major H. M. Estes at No. 4, and the Junior Team 
was Captain W. K. Harrison, Jr., at No. 1, 1st Lieutenant S. P. Walker at No. 2, 
Captain R. Russell at No. 3, and 2nd Lieutenant John B. Cooley at No. 4, with 2nd 
Lieutenant F. G. Trew substitute. 


TENTH CAVALRY 
The Tenth Cavalry Polo Team recently made a visit to the Arizona State Fair at 
Phoenix, where a series of three games was played with the student team from 
the University of Arizona, with the following results: 
First Game—November 10, 1924. 


University Of “Arizonal.2/. 22.023... 4 Tenth Cavalry: «222. ..228.20.-: 6 

Second Game—November 138, 1924. 

Benth Wavaliy 628 ool eter sh ceeckcceee 7 University of Arizona.......... tf 

Third Game—November 14, 1924. 

University Of Arizonak:........=:..<.0.2-2. 2 Tenth “Cavalty cides 10 

The line-ups were as follows: 

TENTH CAVALRY POSITIONS UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Ineutenant: B: G. Thayer...:.:..5:..<. 2c2.2.06203 Oise: ee Be lea pa Cadet Saunders 
Eaeubenant J. Ho Weallys...:.2...:-2.:ccncce INGP eee ey ho 2 on) eee Cadet Hearon 
Origen 0 UG Jt oral LE: 8 (0) Ze 1h) [cart See Sree eR Cadet Fuller 
Tieutenant W. S. Biddle--..22:..-.2.2..2.0.22.:. IS\ICa ae bg pepe rota rennotenes eer cen skeet Cadet Sawyer 

Substitute—Captain E. A. Everitt Substitute—Cadet Schillman 


Cadet Schillman played in place of Cadet Fuller in the first game. 

The University of Arizona under the able direction of Lieutenant Colonel Ralph 
M. Parker, Cavalry, until a few months ago Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
at the institution, has developed collegiate polo to a remarkable degree. The team 
is now under the direction of Major John B. Johnson, Cavalry, Colonel Parker’s suc- 
cessor, assisted by Captains Roy C. Woodruff, Philip R. Upton, and Fenton Jacobs, 
Cavalry, all experienced players. Further progress in polo may be expected. 
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ELEVENTH CAVALRY 

A team from 11th Cavalry played Santa Cruz at Aptos Field, September 21st, 
defeating the latter 7-6, after a hard-fought game. 

During the Raisin Carnival at Fresno a team, representing the regiment, played a 
series of three games at the Fair Grounds, defeating the Santa Cruz team 5-3, 3-2 
and 4-3. 

Polo is played twice each week at the Del Monte Field. The main objects in view 
are the development of a first team to represent the regiment during the coming 
matches at Del Monte, and training new players to fill vacancies on the first team. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY 

The Twelfth Cavalry has been devoting considerable attention to polo during the 
past quarter. Both the Fort Brown and Fort Ringgold teams have been practicing 
regularly, with thirteen in the Fort Brown squad, including Captains Putnam, Rath- 
jen, Franklin, Palmer, Miller, Scott, and Dukes; 1st Lieutenants Creel, Stockton, and 
Wilson; and 2nd Lieutenants Rapp, Burnside and O’Shea; and eight at Fort Ring- 
gold, including Major Bowditch, Captains Blatt and Burt; 1st Lieutenants Rodwell 
and Buckland; and 2nd Lieutenants Hamilton, Evans and Dugan. 

The first tournament of the fall season was conducted at Fort Ringgold, the 
game on November 7th resulting in a score of 4 to 3 in favor of Fort Brown, and 
the second game, that on the 9th, being 5 to 4 in favor of Fort Brown. The line- 
ups were: Fort Brown: Captain Putnam, No. 1; Lieutenant Stockton, No. 2; Captain 
Dukes, No. 3; Captain Rathjen and Lieutenant Rapp, No. 4. Fort Ringgold: 
Lieutenant Buckland, No. 1; Lieutenant Hamilton and Captain Burt, No. 2; Lieu- 
tenant Rodwell, No. 3; Captain Blatt, No. 4. 

The second tournament was commenced at Fort Brown November 30th with a 
6 to 5 score in favor of Fort Ringgold. The line-ups were the same as in the previous 
tournament with the exception that Lieutenant Burnside played 3 on the Fort Brown 
team. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY 

Since the publication of the last Polo notes the 14th Cavalry Polo Team has en- 
gaged in two tournaments. The first was for the Wakonda Polo Trophy played Sep- 
tember 12th and won by the Wakonda Team, 16 to 9. The 14th Cavalry Team showed 
very decidedly its lack of practice resulting from the players having been on duty 
during the month of August with the C. M. T. Camps. 

Very little practice was held after this tournament before the regiment started 
for Omaha, Nebraska, by marching. Four days were available for practice after 
arriving at Ak-Sar-Ben Field before the Ak-Sar-Ben Polo Tournament started, 
which was used to such good advantage that the team won its first game from the 
2nd Cavalry Team by a score of 9 to 7. 

The following team participated in the tournament: 


Junior Division Senior Division 
Ak-Sar-Ben Cavalry School 
4th Cavalry, Fort Meade 2nd Cavalry 
Fort Robinson 14th Cavalry 
Fort Snelling Wakonda 


In the Senior Division the Cavalry School Team defeated the 14th Cavalry, 13 
to 9, for the championship. 
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SECOND MACHINE GUN SQUADRON 


The 2d Machine Gun Squadron polo team participated in the Fort Bliss Summer 
Handicap Polo Tournament from August 3rd to September 8th, 1924. Five teams 
engaged playing for trophy cup, won in 1923 by the 82d Field Artillery Battalion 
(Horse). 

During the 1st Cavalry Division Junior Polo Tournament in September, the 
Squadron polo team played the second game with the 82d Field Artillery Battalion 
(Horse). being defeated, score 5 to 1. 

At present the team is devoting its activities to training remounts and new 
players who have recently joined the Squadron. 


POLO IN THE 62d CAVALRY DIVISION 


With commendable enterprise, the 62d Cavalry Division has organized a polo team 
which has devoted considerable time to practice during the past fall. The season 
eulminated in a game with the 110th Field Artillery team, which was won by the 62d 
Cavalry Division by a score of 3 to 0. 

The 62d’s line-up was as follows: No. 1, Lieutenant William J. Crowe; No. 2, Major 
Wilfrid M. Blunt; No. 3, Major Alex. C. R. Knight; No. 4, Captain Edward B. Harry. 
Substitute, Cadet Meredith Cromwell. V. M. I. Referee, Major J. McV. Austin. 











The National Guard 


THE 103d CAVALRY—National Guard of Pennsylvania 


Colonel Arthur C. Colahan, Commanding 


On the recommendation of Lieutenant John W. Converse, 103d Cavalry, member 
of the Radnor Hunt Club of Philadelphia, the Board of Governors of that club has 
passed a resolution making officers of the Army and Navy stationed in Philadelphia 
welcome to hunt with the Radnor hounds. The club has also made its stables available 
for the use of officers of the Army and Navy who desire to keep their mounts at 
Radnor. 

Just before the Defense Test, the Second Squadron, 103d Cavalry, commanded 
by Major Samuel B. Wolfe, Lewisturg, Pennsylvania, assisted by the 52d Machine Gun 
Squadren and Battery “D,” 107th Field Artillery, conducted a Pony Express Ride. 
The purpose of the Ride was to advertise the Defense Test and to stimulate interest 
in the National Guard units located in that section of Pennsylvania, which includes 
the counties of Northumberland, Union, Lycoming, Clinton, and Center. 

Nine mounted organizations participated in the Ride. There were two message 
carriers from each unit who were accompanied by from two to six other riders. The 
distance covered was one hundred and ninety-two miles which was traveled in nine- 
teen hours and three minutes, an average of ten miles per hour. The trot was main- 
tained continuously with short gallops at intervals. All riders dismounted and led 
their horses up steep hills. Five minutes rest was taken at the end of each hour, 
during which period saddles were removed. Mounts were allowed to drink wherever 
water was available along the course. Horses were inspected at the beginning and 
at the end of each run. All horses and riders finished their runs without mishap. 
At the end of the longer relays horses were tired but all quickly recovered their 
strength. 

The only accident of the ride was sustained by Captain Elmer R. Emerick, 107th 
Field Artillery, who traveled from one relay station to another by automobile to 
inspect mounts. His car overturned and he received a broken leg and severe scalp 
wounds. 

Wide publicity was given to the Pony Express by all local newspapers. It stim- 
ulated recruiting and assisted in making a success of the Defense Test. The riders 
received valuable instruction in riding and in the care of their mounts. It is pro- 
posed to make this an annual event. 


104th CAVALRY—Pennsylvania National Guard 
Colonel Edward J. Stackpole, Jr., Commanding 


The 104th Cavalry, Colonel Edward J. Stackpole, Jr., commanding, has just been 
made the recipient of an autographed picture of General John J. Pershing, General of 
the Armies. The picture, which has been hung in the regimental headquarters of the 
104th Cavalry at Harrisburg, Pa., was presented in memory of the General’s review 
of the 62nd Cavalry Brigade, of which the 104th is a part, at Mt. Gretna, in July, 1923. 
At the time of the review, a torrential downpour soaked trooper and reviewing officer 
alike, and General Pershing won the whole-hearted admiration of the entire brigade 
by his refusal to postpone the ceremony until the cloudburst had passed over. In fact, 
he rode the lines while the storm was at its worst, and took his place at the reviewing 
point with Major General William G. Price, Jr., Commanding General of the 28th 
Division, while the fury of the storm was unabated. The picture which graces the 
regimental headquarters room is one of the best likenesses of the general extant, and 
shows him mounted on one of the 28th Division headquarters chargers. 
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As a part of the permanent development of the cavalry drill grounds at Mt. Gretna, 


where ithe Pennsylvania brigade encamps each summer, the two regiments of the 
52nd Cavalry Brigade, the 103d and 104th, have prepared a comprehensive scheme of 
shade tree planting, and a ceremony attended by officers and men of both regiments 
will attend the formal planting of these trees early in the spring of 1925. Through 
this development, in which the State Forestry Department is co-operating, the cavalry 
encampment will have ample shade trees on both the regimental, troop officers, and 
troop street lines, and in a very few years this feature will have no inconsiderable 
baring on the comfort of all. 

Elements of the 104th Cavalry at Harrisburg took part Armistice Day morning 
in the dedication of a bronze tablet commemorating the work of women in the World 
War. Following a short parade in which cavalry, infantry, and field artillery partici- 
pated, the troops were formed facing the memorial and remained in place during the 
ceremony. At the conclusion, planes from the Middletown Air Station flew over and 
dropped flowers on the memorial. 

Captain Otis Porter, Cavalry, D. O. L., has been conducting a weekly equitation 
class for officers of the 104th at Harrisburg. Captain Porter, whose detail as instruc- 
tor to this regiment brought him to it in 1921, has taken a keen interest in the develop- 
ment of horsemanship among both officers and men, and the recently formed class is 
making progress under his tutelage. 


56th CAVALRY BRIGADE (less 111th Cavalry)—Texas National Guard 
Brigadier General Jacob F. Wolters. Commanding 


According to information from Headquarters 8th Corps Area, the consolidated 
report of the Fifty-sixth Cavalry Brigade (Texas units) was the first to reach Corps 
headquarters on Defense Test Day. All units were mobilized in the morning, and re- 
ports reaching Brigade headauarters showed that all units were well over war strength. 
One troop in particular, with war strength of ninety men. reported over four hundred and 
fifty volunteers, this in a city maintaining two other National Guard units. The speed and 
efficiency shown by the mobilization was particularly pleasing to the Brigade Com- 
mander, General Jacob F. Wolters. All units participated in the local demonstrations. 
In Houston. Brigade Headquarters and Headquarters Troop led a parade estimated to 
include eight or ten thousand persons, 

tecommendation has been forwarded to the War Department for the selection of 
Camp Stanley as the permanent camp site of the Texas units of the Brigade. This 
camp holds a warm spot in the heart of every true Texas cavalryman, being commanded 
by Colonel S. R. H. Tompkins. It is expected that the next year’s camp will find the 
Brigade in its new home. 

The following letter has been received from Headquarters 8th Corps Area: 

HEADQUARTRS EIGHTH CORPS AREA, 
OFFICE OF THE CORPS AREA COMMANDER. 
Subject: Commendations. 
To: The Adjutant General of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

1. The following commendatory remarks appear in report of the Inspector Gen- 
eral who made the recent inspection of the Fifty-sixth Cavalry Brigade (less 111th 
Cav.), Texas National Guard. at Camp Stanley: 

Wi, COMMENDATIONS. 

The appearance and morale of the officers and men were commendable, and the re- 
sults obtained in so short a training pericd were considered unusually satisfactory, and 
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indicated much intelligent effort on the part of the Brigade Commander and the officers 
under him. Acknowledgment is due Major Victor Foster and his assistants for the 
excellence of the instruction imparted by them. They manifested the keenest interesi 
in the success of their work and were highly efficient in the performance of their duties. 

The officers of the brigade are earnest, energetic. and enthusiastic, and appeared 
to be imbued with the true Cavalry spirit. Several of them are Riley graduates. 

At a competitive drill, review and inspection the troops made a very creditable 
showing, executing movements with precision and smartness. The review of the 
brigade was exceptionally well conducted at all gaits, and the condition of the command 
with respect to the grooming of mounts and the careful attention to the many small 
details which make for smartness in the mounted organizations was most satisfactory.’ 

2. It is requested that this communication be referred to the Commanding Gen- 
eral, 56th Cavalry Brigade, for his information and record. 

FOR THE CORPS AREA COMMANDER: 


John F. Preston, 
Chief of Staff.” 
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The Organized Reserves 


63rd CAVALRY DIVISION 


The annual tour of active duty training at Camp McClellan, Ala., July 9-23, has 
come and gone. It was a successful camp. The consensus of opinion of the officers 
and men who attended from the division was that the training given constituted a 
well-balanced schedule between practical and theoretical work, both indoors and in 
the open, and that the whole instruction project emphasized those subjects of imme- 
diate practical value to the Reserve Officer in fitting him to understand the role he 
was to play on September 12th. 

The instruction was carried out as originally planned. The Reserve Officers were 
attached to the First Squadron, Sixth Cavalry, and during the first week (July 9-15) 
received instruction to fit them to become instructors for the Cavalry C. M. T. C. 
Squadron during the second week (July 16-23), which was done under the supervision 
of the Regular officers on duty with the Squadron. 

Advantage was taken of every opportunity to have the Reserve Officers mounted, 
and in this way they received much more mounted instruction than previously given 
them at Camp. 

The Executive Officers of the 63rd Cavalry Division were ordered to Camp, 
attached to the First Squadron, Sixth Cavalry, and assisted in instructing the Reserve 
Officers. 

The members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps were attached to and trained with 
a C. M. T. C. Troop, 

The 310th Cavalry was the unit designated to attend camp. However, due to 
the fact that it was impracticable to obtain a sufficient number of that unit who 
could attend, it was necessary to attach officers from other units of the Division to 
fill our quota, and even then the allotted quota was not filled. This condition was 
true in every Reserve Division in the Fourth Corps Area, and therefore a certain 
amount of funds for active duty training of Reserve officers and men for fiscal year 
1925 were not used, this no doubt will be used in giving active duty training to a 
number of Reserve officers and men at some time between now and June 30, 1925. 

Under the present law (with certain exceptions) any officer or enlisted man of 
the Reserve Corps who attended camp during the summer of 1924 is not eligible, inas- 
much as the law only allows fifteen (15) days active duty to any member of the 
Reserve Corps in one fiscal year. 

The Chattanooga-Sixth Cavalry Horse Show which took place at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, Saturday, October 25th, was a great success and drew a large crowd. In 
the special jumping class for National Guard and Reserve Officers, results were as 
follows: 

1st—2nd Lieutenant William F. Roth, 310th Cavalry. 

2nd—I1st Lieutenant J. Hubert Taliaferro, 109th Cavalry. 

38rd—lst Lieutenant David A. Spence, 155th Machine Gun Squadron. 
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305th CAVALRY—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A number of officers of the regiment have established the custom of lunching 
together on Wednesdays at 12:30 at the roof of the Longacre Hotel. 

A very successful practice march, combined with a terrain exercise was held 
on October 18th and 19th for the officers of the 305th Cavalry. The route traversed 
was from the Armory of the First Philadelphia City Troop to Fort Washington Inn, 
Fort Washington, Pennsylvania, and return, a distance of sixteen miles each way. 
The march was made on a prescribed schedule with a “gait setter” and a time keeper. 
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Lieutenant Colonel H. R. Smalley Explaining Route of March to Squadron 
Commanders and Adjutant 


On the first day, October 18th, an advance guard terrain exercise was worked 
out, the regiment with Troop “A,” 153d Machine Gun Squadron, being assumed as 
the advance guard of a larger force. A critique was held after dinner in the evening. 

The following officers volunteered to participate in the march: Lieutenant Colonel 
H. R. Smalley, who commanded the regiment; Major Gardner, Captains Patterson, 
Young, Bell, Rutan, Groome, Crofut; First Lieutenants Leusch, Livingston, Meade, 
Chew, Green, Crosson, Patjens; Second Lieutenants Gardner, Chamberlain, Kirk, 
Stewart, Bodine, Grannis, Mann, McKinley, Brinton, and Town. 


Cavalry School Notes 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Brigadier General Edward L. King, Commandant 


The school year 1924-25 started on September 15th with five classes present for 
instruction as follows: Advanced Class, 28 members, Colonel John D. Long, Class 
President; Special Advanced Equitation Class, 13 members, Major R. W. Strong, 
Class President; Troop Officers’ Class, 51 members, Captain R. L. Creed, Class Pres- 
ident; Advanced National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class, 2 members, Colonel 
Johnston, Class President; and, Troop Officers’ National Guard and Reserve Officers’ 
Class, 27 members, Captain B. E. Fox, Class President. All courses are for nine 
months this year, except the Advanced National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class 
which is for weeks and the Troop Officers’ National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class 
which is for 3 months. 

Changes in the Instructional Staff are as follows: Colonel L. W. Oliver has suc- 
ceeded Colonel Guy V. Henry as Assistant Commandant; Colonel George Williams 
has assumed command of the 2nd Cavalry (School Troops); Lieutenant Colonel Frank 
Kellar is the new Director of the Dcpartment of Tactics; Lieutenant Colon:] K. T. 
Riggs of the Department of General Instruction; and Major B. T. Merchant of the 
Department of Horsemanship. A new department, to be known as the Department 
of Correspondence Courses, with Lieutenant Colonel P. J. Hennessey as Director, 
has been organized with the mission of preparing and revising the necessary courses 
and special texts pertaining to the correspondence course method of instruction for 
cavalry. 

Prior to his retirement, General Pershing spent an afternoon at the School, in- 
specting its various activities. He made a short address to the members of the 
garrison in which he stressed the importance of the military policy embodied in the 
National Defense Act. General Craig, the new Chief of Cavalry, formerly Com- 
mandant of the Cavalry School, spent a week at the post. Other distinguished visitors 
include Brigadier General Wells, Commandant of the Infantry School; Brigadier 
General Irwin, Commandant of the Field Artillery School; Lieutenant Colonel Hemp- 
hill, Commandant of the Signal School; Captain Wada, of the Japanese Cavalry; 
Lieutenant Colonel Espallargas and Major Casajus, of the Spanish Army, and Colonel 
Charlton, British Military Attache at Washington. Several demonstrations and exhi- 
bitions were given in honor of these officers with a view to presenting a visual cross- 
section of the mission of the Cavalry School. 

A Cavalry School team was entered this year for the first time in the Western 
Endurance Ride in Colorado and another in the Eastern Endurance Ride in Virginia. 
Only two horses, Wineglass and Aline, proved sufficiently up to type to warrant their 
entry, but much valuable experience was gained, which should prove of great assist- 
ance in case the School decides to enter teams in these events in future years. 

The following team was sent from the School to the American Royal Horse Show 
in Kansas City: Captain Waters (team captain), Major Strong, Captains Fiske and 
Guenther of the Department of Horsemanship, Lieutenant. Colonel Martir and Ser- 
geant Haines of the 2nd Cavalry, Mrs. Coe, Mrs. J. B. Thompson and Miss Helen 
Herr. The following school horses were taken: Jack Snipe, Miss America, Joffre, 
Proctor, Dynamite, Logical, Babe Wortham, Anita, Tarry Not, Sandy, John Bunny, 
Moses, Raven, Barrister, Dick and Black Boy, also Colonel Martin’s Dawn of Peace 
and Memo, Captain Pulling’s Speed Jack, and the 2nd Cavalry’s Jack and William. 
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The following places were won during the week of the show: In the triple bar 
class, Jack Snipe, Captain Waters up, was first, and Joffre, Captain Guenther up, 
second. In addition to these two, Raven, Captain Guenther up; Proctor, Major 
Strong up; and William, Sergeant Haines up, went clean on the first performance, 
Jack Snipe and Joffre clean on the first jump off and Jack Snipe clean again on the 
second jump off. 

In the 5-foot class, Proctor, Major Strong up, was first; Jack Snipe, Captain 
Waters up, second, and Joffre, Captain Guenther up, third. In the open jumping 
over a 4-foot course, with 36 entries, Jack Snipe, Captain Waters up, was first; Moses, 
Captain Waters up, second, and Dynamite, Major Strong up, third. In the Hunter’s 
Stake, 25 entries, with $500.00 added money, divided among six places, Jack Snipe, 
Captain Waters up, was first; Speed Jack, Sergeant Haines up, second, and Miss Amer- 
ica, Captain Guenther up, third, and Proctor, Major Strong up, fifth. In the touch-and- 
out class, with silver plate prizes offered for first, second and third, Jack Snipe, 
Captain Waters up, was first; Speed Jack, Sergeant Haines up, second, and Miss 
America, Captain Fiske up, third. In the military pair jumping, Sandy, Captain 
Waters up, and Black Boy, Captain Fiske up, were first; Jack Snipe, Captain Waters 
up, and Raven, Captain Guenther up, second; Babe Wortham, Captain Waters up, 
and Dynamite, Major Strong up, third, and Proctor, Major Strong up, and Joffre, 
Captain Guenther up, fourth. In the Consolation Three-gaited Saddle Class, Memo, 
Lieutenant Colonel Martin up, was third. 

In the Ladies’ Military Class, Babe Wortham, Mrs. Coe up, was third. In the 
Ladies’ Open Jumping, Moses, Mrs. Coe up, was first; John Bunny, Mrs. Coe up, 
third, and Raven, Mrs. Thompson up, fourth. In the Ladies’ Pair Jumping, Black 
Boy, Miss Herr up, and Sandy, Mrs. Coe up, were first; Babe Wortham, Mrs. Coe up, 
and Raven, Mrs. Thompson up, was fourth. 

The team won a total of eight firsts, six seconds, eight thirds, three fourths and 
one fifth, out of nine events entered, and $962.50 in money, which was used for en- 
trance fees and to defray the expenses of the team. 


Regimental Notes 


FIRST CAVALRY—Marfa, Texas 
Colonel C. E. Stodter, Commanding 





During the past quarter the First has had the honor of several visits by our 
Brigade Commander, General E. E. Booth. On some of these visits the regiment has 
worked out various problems in the field, and at other times the regular garrison 
routine has been followed. The Corps Area Commander made his annual tactical 
inspection, and stated that the Regiment performed its duties in a satisfactory manner. 
The new Corps Area Commander, General Summerall, made a brief visit to the camp. 
This was in the nature of an introduction, as the General had not visited this place 
before. 

The Regiment made a four day practice march in October. Various march prob- 
lems were worked out, chiefly those of security on the march and in camp, both day 
and night. The First Squadron made one cross country march, going about twenty- 
three miles in three hours and forty-five minutes, over hilly and rough country. 
The march was made under assumed war conditions in hostile territory, and was 
entirely by map and compass. Neither men nor horses suffered any ill effects. 

Several officers and men of the Regiment have taken advantage of the good hunt- 
ing offered in the Big Bend Country. The open season on deer came in November the 
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first, and several have been killed by members of the command. Ducks abound in cold 
weather, and a good many have been killed. 

Squadron parades are held weekly, and regimental formations and ceremonies 
add to the interest of the work. 


SECOND CAVALRY (Cavalry School Regiment)—Fort Riley, Kansas 


Colonel George Williams, Commanding 


During the months of September, October and November the Regiment com- 
pleted instruction and record courses in rifle, machine rifle, pistol, and saber. 

On September 8th, Troop C, Captain Malcolm Byrne in command, returned by 
marching from Fort Leavenworth, where it had been on duty during the summer 
training period of the C. M. T. C. 

The First Squadron and the Band, with Major Arthur B. Conard in command, 
took part in the Defense Day Program in Junction City, Kansas, on September 12th 
leading the Defense Day parade, and later pitching shelter tent camp in the City 
Park. 

On September 13th a Regimental Dinner was given commemorating the partici- 
pation by the regiment in the St. Mihiel offensive. This was the first of the dinners 
which are to be held semi-annually on dates of especial interest in the regimental his- 
tory, and was particularly interesting since Captain Kent C. Lambert, who was with 
the regiment during the offensive, was present and gave his personal recollections of 
the action. 

Troop B, Captain Benton G. Shoemaker in command, and the Band, marched to 
Herrington, Kansas, and gave exhibitions of drills, jumping, and mounted gymnastics 
in connection with the Fall Festival held there in September. 

On September 29th the Regimental Band gave a concert for the Reserve Officers 
of Kansas, who were in convention in Junction City. 

On October 26th Troop A and Band, Lieutenant A. G. Olsen in command, marched 
to Abilene, Kansas, and gave a series of exhibition drills at the Stock Show held there 
the following day. 

On November 10th the Regiment gave a demonstration showing combined action 
of Cavalry against Infantry for Colonel Charlton, from the British Embassy, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Tactical Inspection of the Troops of the Post was held on November 24th by 
the Commandant, Brigadier General Edward L. King. The inspection, which in- 
cluded all School Troops, under command of Colonel George Williams, involved the 
attack of a river crossing, the establishing of a bridgehead, a march, and a bivouac 
with outpost. 


THIRD CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron)—Fort Myer, Virginia 


Colonel Hamilton S. Hawkins, Commanding 


The Squadron while at Camp Meade, Maryland, following their period of training 
for the C. M. T. C., made an excellent showing in rifle competition. The Officers qual- 
ified 100 per cent. “G” Troop qualified 100 per cent, “E’’ Troop, 98.1 per cent; 
“EF” Troop, 96 per cent; and Squadron Headquarters Detachment, 100 per cent. 

The Bowman Challenge Cup, which becomes the property of the three-times win- 
ner, of the Officers’ Charger Class at the National Horse Show at New York, was 
awarded this year to the 3rd Cavalry at Fort Myer after having been won twice by 
Major G. S. Patton, 38rd Cavalry, on Allahamande and lastly by Captain V. L. Pad- 
gett, 8rd Cavalry, on Tango Dance. 

It took an “old soldier,” Private Samuel J. Matheson, Troop F, 3rd Cavalry, to 
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win the American Remount Association’s annual five-day endurance ride which was 
held at Warrenton, Virginia, this year. He rode a troop horse, Peggy, a half-bred 
mare sired by Ganador. This is the first time an enlisted man has won first place 
in these rides. Captain M. S. Daniels, Jr., 3rd Cavalry, owns the mare Lillian Russel, 
ridden by Major K. G. Eastham, from the Office of the Chief of Cavalry, which made 
third place. This mare was bred by the British Remount Service and imported to this 
country by General Pershing in 1919. Goose Girl, half-bred mare, Troop G, 3rd 
Cavalry, finished very creditably, ridden by Private Daniel J. McQuaid, Troop G, 3rd 
Cavalry. This mare won third place last year. 

On November 18th, 1924, a tactical inspection of the command was made by Brig- 
adier General S. D. Rockenbach, Commanding General, District of Washington. This 
consisted of a review of the troops in full pack on the parade ground followed by a 
problem within four miles of the post, which lasted about three hours. 


FIRST SQUADRON, THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 
Lieutenant Colonel Herbert E. Mann, Commanding 

The recent march of the 1st Squadron, 3rd Cavalry, from Camp Devens, Mass., to 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., was a memorable one in that it embodied a new phase in the 
training of Reserve Corps Officers. An entire Reserve Corps Regiment, the 315th 
Cavalry, from Rhode Island and Connecticut, was attached to this squadron, and 
under the supervision of the Squadron Commander and his troop commanders, were 
allowed to exercise tactical command of the troops during the entire march. This 
experiment proved to be a great success, principally on account of the keen, able 
leadership of Colonel Herbert R. Dean, commanding the 315th Cavalry, and the interest, 
enthusiasm and loyalty of his regimental officers, practically all of whom had seen 
prior service with the National Guard Cavalry on the Mexican Border, and with troops 
in the late war. It was also made possible by the fine spirit of co-operation shown 
by every officer and enlisted man of the 3rd Cavalry, who entered into and carried 
through this experiment in Reserve Corps Training in the most commendable manner. 

During the march, which was through a part of the country which had not seen 
any regular cavalry for over twenty years, this squadron and attached officers were 
everywhere received with the greatest courtesy. Fine camping sites were obtainable 
at every stopping place, and full advantage was taken to utilize the march for tactical 
exercises and field training of every kind. The squadron arrived at Montpelier, Vt., 
on Defense Day, and took a major part in the parade and patriotic exercises held in 
that city on that afternoon. The daily length of march, with the exception of the 
first day, was about twenty-one miles, and while some hard rains were encountered, 
the weather generally was fair and delightful, and the few spells of bad weather 
only added to the instruction of the Reserve Officers, in seeing what little effect bad 
weather has on well disciplined troops. On the last day a march of thirty-nine 
miles was made, with a short noon-day halt for water and feed of animals, and lunch 


for men. Every officer, man and animal arrived at Fort Ethan Allen in the best 


possible condition. 

It is believed that this attaching of Reserve Officers to Regular Units is tie 
most practicable, as well as the most interesting and instructive method for their 
training, providing that the Reserve Corps Officers have received enough previous 
instruction with troops to admit of their being able to step in and assume tactical 
command under proper supervision of Regular Officers. It is recommended that this 
scheme of training be extended to as many of our Reserve Corps units as may be 
fitted for it and as it may be practicable to attach to Regular Troops during the 
next training season. 

Since its return to Fort Ethan Allen the squadron has finished the Supplemental 
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Season with the rifle, fired the Record Course for pistol mounted and dismounted and 
completed the saber record. The results in qualifications in the various arms were 
very satisfactory, and show more qualified men than ever before. The three lettered 
troops entered teams for the National Rifle Association mounted pistol match, the 
result of which has not yet been published. Regimental cups have been offered for 
special competition on the saber course, and in this squadron the cup was won by 
Troop “C,” this troop also won a silver trophy presented by our late Post Commander, 
General Harts, for the highest average in a series of weekly troop and battery com- 
petition inspections including squad rooms, kitchens and mess halls, stables and 
blacksmith shops, care of animals and animal drawn transportation, and appearance 
of men, uniform and personal equipment. These competitive inspections created a 
great rivalry among all organizations, and have tended to raise the high standard 
already attained by the garrison of this post. Schedules for a basketball and bowling 
tournament are now out, and these indoor sports will begin the first part of December. 
Organization commanders are also replenishing their stocks of skates and skiis, in 
anticipation of those popular sports. 


FOURTH CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron)—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
Colonel T. Q. Donaldson, Commanding 


Colonel T. Q. Donaldson took command on October Ist, 1924. 

Six years of duty on the Mexican Border came to an end on October 20th, 
when the regiment entrained at Fort McIntosh to take station at Fort D. A. Russell. 
The move was made by train of three sections, comprised of animals, personnel and 
freight, and was accomplished without untoward incident. A most cordial welcome 
awaited the regiment at Fort D. A. Russell, General Jenkins and all members of 
the 18th Cavalry and 76th Field Artillery doing everything possible for the comfort 
and convenience of the regiment. Delightful weather enabled the command to get 
settled speedily and take up again the schedule of training interrupted by the move. 

Prior to the departure from Fort McIntosh, Troop E, in command of 2nd Lieu- 
tenant A. K. Hammond, and accompanied by the band had marched to Alice, Texas, 
for the purpose of participating there in the Gulf Coast Fair. The Fair author- 
ities were most appreciative and enthusiastic regarding the exhibitions of drill and 
riding put on by the troop. 

The Baseball Championship of the Regiment was won by Headquarters Troop 
captained by Staff Sergeant Joseph E. Schullian, after a close struggle with Head- 
quarters Detachment of the 2nd Squadron. 

Each organization has entered a team in the Post Bowling Tournament and judg- 
ing by results so far bid fair to bring home the high percentage for the regiment. 

Captain R. E. Willoughby and ist Lieutenant R. J. Merrick have commenced 
the development of a riding and jumping detachment with a view to competition in 
the next Frontier Day and other fairs and horse shows in the vicinity. 

Captains Dobyns, Burkett, Haydon, and Lieutenant Hammond comprise the Offi- 
cers’ Bowling Team in a series of matches to be played with the 13th Cavalry. 


FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort Meade, South Dakota 
Major Otto Wagner, 4th Cavalry, Commanding 

On September 23, 24 and 25, 1924, the 1st Squadron participated in the Meade 
County Fair, at Sturgis, South Dakota. 

On September 23, the first day of the fair, an exhibition Squadron Drill was 
given, followed by a demonstration of a Squadron acting as an Advance Guard and 
Rear Guard of a larger force. 

On the second day, Troops A and C competed in the following events: 

Tent Pitching Contest, Cossack Race, Dressing Race, Mounted Wrestling, Rescue 
Race, Relay Race. 
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The above competition was won by Troop C, with five first places out of six 
events. 

On the third day enlisted men’s and officers’ jumping was held. 

The enlisted men’s jumping was over a course of four jumps three feet high. 
First, second and third places, respectively, were won by Private Foster, Troop C; 
Private Boyer, Troop A; Sergeant Stogsdale, Troop C. 

The officers’ jumping was held over a series of jumps 3™% feet high, first, second 
and third places, respectively, being won by Captain C. G. Wall, Major O. Wagner, 
Lieutenant J. I. Gregg. 

Troop B, 4th Cavalry, was at Spearfish during this period participating in the 
annual Spearfish Fair. 

The troops at this station have contributed in no small degree to the success 
of four annual fairs or exhibitions in this vicinity. In addition to the two mentioned 
above, Troop A gave an exhibition at the Tri-State Round Up at Belle-Fourche, South 
Dakota in July, and Troop C participated in the “Days of ’76” Carnival at Deadwood 
in August. In the latter exhibition the troopers acted as an escort to a stage coach 
and, in another event rescued the “beautiful heroine’ from a burning log cabin by 
driving off a band of “wild” Indians. 

On November 4, 1924, the Squadron was given its annual tactical inspection, 
Major (General George B. Duncan, Corps Area Commander, being the inspecting 
officer. 

Lieutenant Colonel C. E. Hathaway, Post Commander, commanded the Squadron 
during ‘this inspection; Major Wagner having written the problem in conjunction 
with the G-3 office at Corps Area Headquarters. 

On November 5, 1924, the Squadron left Fort Meade on a five-day practice march. 
The weather was ideal until the evening of the first day when it suddenly turned 
cold and began to snow. The snow continued during the second day and the ther- 
mometer hovered around zero. Sleeping in shelter tents was no luxury during this 
cold weather, but the health and morale of the command remained excellent through- 
out the march. The command returned to Fort Meade on November 9th, having 
marched about 75 miles in the five marching days. Men and horses were in excellent 
condition. 

Lieutenant Colonel C. E. Hathaway, commanding Fort Meade, accompanied the 
Squadron on this march. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel Wallace B. Scales, Commanding 

So absorbing have been the activities in this regiment and post for the past 
several months that the transition from the old training season just concluded to the 
new has passed almost unnoticed. Occupations have been incessant. Yet the Fifth 
has reason to be content. 

For judging by such indorsements to reports of the tactical and other inspec- 
tions of the regiment as have come to hand, the results of all efforts have proved very 
satisfactory to higher authority. Both the former corps area commander, Major 
General Ernest Hinds, and his successor, Major General Charles P. Summerall, made 
during October thorough annual tactical inspections and in their commendations 
all ranks feel well repaid for their pains and encouraged to greater efforts for the 
training year just beginning. 

The supplementary target season just completed was a proper sequel to an ex- 
ceptionally successful regular season. The percentages obtained are: Rifle, 97.43%; 
Pistol, dismounted, 95.83%; Pistol, mounted, 100%. In the total aggregate for both 
seasons the qualifications were not exceeded by any regiment in the Cavalry, save in 
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Pistol, dismounted. In this course the Fifth was headed by one regiment by a fraction 
of one per cent. 

The first of a series of post horse shows was held November 28th-29th in Las 
Moras Park, on the Fort Clark Reservation. The beginning was a ten-mile cross- 
country ride for enlisted men and concluding, on the afternoon and night of the latter 
date, with a night reconnaissance ride of thirty miles for officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers. This latter event, while not quite so strenuous at the graduation night 
ride of the Cavalry School, was scarcely second to it in the interest and enthusiasm 
it aroused. The reconnaissance of country, rather than speed, was made the feature, 
the course being a triangular one with three stations. It involved country difficult 
to negotiate after dark. The stages from station to station were strictly limited to 
maximum and minimum time limits. More than seventy riders faced the starter and 
so close were a number of competitors to the maximum credits upon the basis of 50% 
for completeness of reconnaissance report turned in, 30% for time and 20% for con- 
dition of mount throughout the course and at the finish, that it was only after forty- 
eight hours that the judges awarded first place, officers, to Captain Sexton Berg, 1st 
Machine Gun Squadron; second place to Lieutenant C. E. Snyder, 5th Cavalry, and 
third place to Lieutenant C. R. McLennan, 1st Machine Gun Squadron. First place, 
non-commissioned officers, Sergeant Schultz, Headquarters Troop, 5th Cavalry; second, 
Sergeant Foster, 1st Machine Gun Squadron, and third, Sergeant Peters, 1st Machine 
Gun Squadron. 

It is proposed to hold three months hence a competitive reconnaissance ride of 
twenty-four hours for organizations under simulated war conditions. 

On November 5th Master Sergeant Irving C. Wolters, Headquarters Troop, was 
retired after thirty years’ service, all of which time, with the exception of two enlist- 
ments, was passed in the Fifth Cavalry. While with Troop M, 14th Cavalry, Sergeant 
Wolters was on active service under Major General Leonard Wood in the third and 
fourth Sulu expeditions. During the action at Paruka Uttick Cotta, May 2 and 3 
1905, he was called upon, after volunteering, to help locate a hostile trench when 
his unit was caught between two hostile fires. Although his first sergeant was killed 
by his side, Sergeant Wolters succeeded in carrying out his mission. 

At Nogales in 1913, while with the 5th Cavalry, Sergeant Wolters again dis- 
tinguished himself by recapturing single handed three escaped prisoners after a search 
of eighteen hours across unknown country. 

The regiment was paraded in honor of Sergeant Wolters and the felicitations of 
the commanding officers, the officers and enlisted men were extended to him in appre- 
ciation of his honorable service and well-known retirement. 

Although the Texas “border” does not lend itself to football, the post team has 
had an excellent season. The team from Brook’s Field proved rather too formidable, 
but the 9th Infantry was taken into camp with a score of 14 to 7, and this victory has 
done much to promote the team’s efforts. Both games were characterized by capital 
sportsmanship on both sides and were highly interesting. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Colonel Robert J. Fleming, Commanding 

During the past quarter many changes have taken place in the officer personnel 
of the regiment. The losses include Major Charles W. Foster, formerly in command 
of the 2nd Squadron, who was sent to the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, and 1st 
Lieutenant William T. Fletcher, who was ordered to Headquarters, Fourth Corps 
Area, Atlanta, Ga., for duty with the Organized Reserves. Among the gains are 
Major Edgar W. Taulbee, who recently returned from the Olympic Riding Team; 
Major Edwin N. Hardy, 1st Lieutenants John R. W. Diehl, Hal M. Rose, E. P. Tomp- 
kins, 2nd Lieutenants Raymond D. Palmer and Lawrence K. Ladue. 
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September 12th, being National Defense Day, was quite a busy time for the troops 
of the garrison. In the morning the Regimental Commander held a full field inspection 
and review. In the afternoon the regiment participated in the parade in Chattanooga 
in which it is estimated that ten thousand people took part. 

Following the parade there were exercises in the Memorial Auditorium which were 
attended by a large audience. Among the principal speakers of the occasion were 
Mayor Richard Hardy of Chattanooga, Colonel Robert J. Fleming and Colonel J. J. 
Hornbrook. 

On September 12th, Troop “E,”’ Captain Milton H. Patton, commanding, left by 
marching, for Sweetwater, Tenn., where it participated in the annual Fair exercises 
held at that place. Upon the return of the troop on September 18th, many compli- 
mentary reports were received upon the appearance and soldierly conduct of the mem- 
bers of this troop while at Sweetwater. 

During the past quarter, the regiment has lost some of its best and most faithful 
non-commissioned officers by retirement. Included in this number are Sergeants Dean, 
Clifford, Reidlinger and Norton. 

Headquarters Troop, 1st Lieutenant Leslie D. Carter, commanding, tendered a 
farewell banquet and smoker in honor of Sergeants Dean and Clifford. On this occasion 
practically all the officers on the post, including the Commanding Officer, were present. 
A most sumptuous meal was served, special music being furnished throughout, after 
which a number of appropriate speeches were made. 

On September 27th, Troop “F,”’ Captain Robert R. Maxwell, commanding, left 
by marching for Rome, Ga., where it took an important part in the Fair week cere- 
monies. Upon its return numerous commendatory letters were received by the Com- 
manding Officer, praising the appearance and conduct of the troop vwrhile there. 

On the same day, Troop “G,” Captain Wharton G. Ingram commanding, returned 
by marching from Camp Knox, Ky. Both men and animals were in excellent condi- 
tion notwithstanding the long march, and since their arrival many commendatory reports 
have been received praising their efficiency and conduct during the period of the summer 
training camps. On October 8th the troop was again commended for its soldierly con- 
duct during the stopover in the city of Nashville on the return trip. 

On October 17th, the 6th Cavalry Band went to Summerville, Ga., to render a 
special concert in connection with the Fair being held at that place. Upon its return, 
most complimentary reports were received concerning its program. 

While speaking of the Regimental Band, it is important to mention some of the 
changes that have taken place within the past quarter. Under the able and efficient 
direction of Warrant Officer Dennis T. Swihart, the personnel has not only been 
filled, but the instruction received and the class of music rendered reflects much credit 
on the regiment. The special Sunday afternoon concerts attract large crowds and 
much favorable comment from visitors from Chattanooga and vicinity. In addition, 
Mr. Swihart has a special orchestra in training which provides ample dance music for 
all occasions. 

On October 18th the 1st Squadron, Major Edwin N. Hardy, commanding, returned 
by marching from the Catoosa Target Range, having completed its target practice. 

The Chattanooga-Sixth Cavalry Horse Show, which was held October 25th, was 
one of the most successful affairs ever staged at Fort Oglethorpe. Under the manage- 
ment of Major Edwin N. Hardy, who was assisted by various committees, the ring was 
most elaborately constructed and decorated, and all classes were run off with clock-like 
precision. 

As an added stimulus to the many entries, various business houses in Chattanooga 
offered handsome prizes for first and second places, which made the competition much 
keener. 
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Starting at 9.30 in the morning the program extended over the entire day with an 
intermission between 12 noon and 1.30 P. M., for luncheon, which was served at the 
Officers Club under the able supervision of Mrs. James M. Troutt. 

Upon completion of the regular program, there was an exhibition of novelty jump- 
ing staged by Captain Renn Lawrence and Lieutenant John B. Reybold. In this par- 
ticular class, horses were jumped over a table with men seated around same, over 
another horse, and lastly through a burning hoop. 

One of the most distinguished guests in the Post was Brigadier General E. B. 
Winans, from Headquarters, Fourth Corps Area, who was the house guest of Colonel 
Fleming. 

In the Garnett Andrews Cup Class, much interest was centered. Miss Betty 
Fleming having won this trophy for the past two years, but on this occasion Mrs. 











John, Troop C, Sixth Cavalry, a Remarkable Jumper 
Captain Renn Lawrence Up 


Charles G. Hutchinson, riding Snooks, captured first place, with Mrs. T. Q. Donald- 
son, Jr., on Dodo, second, and Miss Betty Fleming, on O Henry, third. 

The grand championship jumping event was won by ist Sergeant Chester A. 
Clark, on John, with Lieutenant Donald A. Beck, on Baby, second, and Lieutenant 
Davis W. Hale, on Fagan, third. 

In the officers’ pair jumping, Lieutenant T. Q. Donaldson, Jr., on Betty, and 
Lieutenant James M. Rudolph, on Niggev, won first place with a perfect score, while 
Lieutenant Leslie D. Carter and Lieutenant Raymond D. Palmer finished second, and 
Lieutenant Howard A. Boone and Lieutenant William P. Campbell third. 

In the Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s pair jumping Mrs. Vernon M. Shell and Colonel 
Richard H. Kimball won first place from Lieutenant and Mrs. T. Q. Donaldson, Jr., 
after an extra jump off. 

On the morning of October 27th, the regiment was reviewed and inspected in full 
field equipment by Brigadier General E. B. Winans. 
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That afternoon a tactical problem was executed, and the following morning, schools 
and training records were inspected. The General and his party departed from the 
Post by motor car shortly after noon of the 28th, returning to Atlanta. 

On November 17th shortly before noon the Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Davis, 
paid a short visit to the Post. During his stay, the officers of the regiment were 
afforded the opportunity of meeting this distinguished visitor. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, Commanding 


In September the Regiment participated in a two-day maneuver with the Second 
Cavalry Brigade, in which the Regiment acquitted itself with credit. The problem 
was the defense of El Paso against a strong Red force. 

Early in October, Major General Ernest Hinds, Commander of the Eighth Corps 
Area, visited Fort Bliss on a tour of inspection. The first day’s program was a 
review of the troops and an inspection of the various organizations at drill; while 
the second day’s schedule was an all-day field problem. The Corps Commander and 
his staff complimented the Regiment on its appearance and performance. The tactical 
efficiency of the First Cavalry Division was highly praised. The Regiment got favor- 
able mention. 

On October 20th, Major General Charles P. Summerall, the new Commander of 
the Eighth Corps Area, inspected and reviewed the troops of Fort Bliss, and inspected 
the quarters and stables. He expressed himself as much gratified over the high state 
of efficiency and the splendid appearance of the command. 

The Regiment recently received a complimentary letter from General Summerall 
congratulating the organization on its splendid showing for the 1924 target season. 
The results are: 

Weapon No. Firing No. Qualified No. Unqualified Regt. per Cent. 
Rifle 510 19 96.16 
81 1 98.80 
Pistol (Mounted) . 499 498 1 99.83 
Pistol (Dismounted) 75 557 18 96.78 

The honors for the highest troop qualification in the Regiment went to Troop 
“E,” Captain G. P. Cummings, commanding. The troop fired 65 men and qualified 
100 per cent. Colonel Lee presented the troop with a handsome silver cup in recogni- 
tion of its splendid achievement. 

Very satisfactory results were attained also in the other cavalry arm, the saber: 
Expert Swordsmen, 45; Excellent Swordsmen, 198; Swordsmen, 77; Unqualified, 20. 

For the second consecutive year, the Regimental baseball team won the Post 
League championship. The Post Athletic Association trophy and the Goldsmith Cup 
were presented to the team by Major General Robert L. Howze, Commander of the 
First Cavalry Division, on September 19th, at the Post Stadium. A cash prize of 
$25.00 for the best all-around player went to Corporal H. O. Strait, Troop “F,” while 
a merchandise prize of $15.00 for the best hitter went to Corporal William Moll, 
Troop “B.” These latter prizes were offered by an El Paso firm. This team repre- 
sented Fort Bliss in a three-game championship series at Fort Sam Houston. They 
suffered a game and gallant defeat at the hands of a picked team from the Second 
Division. Their hosts treated them royally and a pleasant time was greatly enjoyed. 
The team traveled by truck and played games en route to and from Fort Sam Houston. 
On their return, Colonel] Lee complimented the team with a banquet. Captain Del- 
more S. Wood captained and managed the team. 

Lieutenant P. M. Martin, of the 7th Cavalry Rifle Team, won the Leech Cup at 
the national matches at Camp Perry. Lieutenant Martin and Sergeant W. P. Jackson, 
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Troop “F,” also won the Regimental match at Des Moines at the Cavalry team try- 
outs in July. In the Cavalry individual championship match, and in the 200-yard 
individual championship match, Lieutenant Martin won second honors. Corporal 
Jens B. Jensen was among the high snots on the pistol team. 

The inter-troop basketball league of the Regiment is now in full swing with 
Troop “F” leading and Troop “C” a close second. The Regiment will be represented 
by a strong team in the Post League beginning on December ist. A picked team of 
the Regiment played in the El Paso Church League and nearly carried away first 
honors. 

During the quarter the Band played concerts in El Paso and at the Southwestern 
International Exposition, and has given regular weekly concerts at the Post. A silver 
cup was given to the Band by the Exposition as a token of appreciation. 

With other units of the First Cavalry Division, the Regiment participated in the 
Southwestern International Exposition, El Paso, September 18-28, with a Regimental 
exhibit. In addition, the Regiment gave a real feature in the exhibition of its bridle- 
less and rough-riding squads. The performance of the bridle-less squad and the spec- 
tacular, “dare-devil” riding of the other squad, evoked many compliments from spec- 
tators. Mayor R. M. Dudley complimented the men in a letter to Colonel Lee. Their 
performance was repeated at the Post. 

On November 19th, the American Federation of Labor delegates, and President 
Samuel Gompers, were guests of Major General R. L. Howze and the Post, on which 
occasion the rough-riding squad thrilled the visitors with their spectacular riding 
and stunts. 

“The Garry Owen Trumpeter,” the Regimental paper, a weekly publication, is 
enlarging in popularity and growth. It has proven a morale-building agency. The 


morale of the Regiment is exceptionally high, and every contented Garry Owen mani- 
fests the fact. 

The Regiment is now equipped with the Regimental Insignia—a gold horseshoe 
with seven nails, on which is super-imposed a gauntleted hand holding an old Cavalry 
saber at “Charge,” the point terminating in a light blue scroll bearing the gold letters 
“Garry Owen.” 


NINTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Lieutenant Colonel K. T. Riggs, Commanding 


During the past quarter the Ninth Cavalry has performed its usual duties as 
school troops for the Cavalry School. 

The regiment, at the present time somewhat reduced in strength, has been au- 
thorized to recruit up to a strength of 444 men and recruits are beginning to come in. 

During the months of September and October, the regiment lost three men by 
retirement. In September, Staff Sergeant Frederick Reynolds and 1st Sergeant Joseph 
Woodfork were retired. Sergeant Woodfork has for many years enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best horse trainers in the army. On October 6th, Master 
Sergeant Albert Johnson was retired. He was a faithful soldier and an excellent 
horseman. Information has been received that he will soon take charge of a stable 
of horses in the Ohio National Guard. These men leave behind them a host of friends 
in the regiment. A reception and dance was given in their honor. Among the guests 
was Chaplain Louis A. Carter, formerly with the 9th Cavalry, who came over from 
Fort Leavenworth, where he is attending the Chaplains’ School. 1st Sergeant James 
Briggs has been promoted to Master Sergeant filling the vacancy made by the retire- 
ment of Master Sergeant Albert Johnson. 

Many improvements have been made at the 9th Cavalry Farm. Our old herd 
of grade milk cows has been replaced by pure bred Holsteins. A new milk house has 
been constructed and the farm now sup; lies the Regimental Mess with milk and butter. 
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The number of hogs has increased to about 400. Plans are now being made to put 
in a large chicken farm. 

The Ninth Cavalry Band under the able leadership of Staff Sergeant Morris 
Brown is in excellent form. On October 2-3 they rendered a concert for the Y. M. C. A. 
at Wichita, Kansas. The Band went to Topeka, Kansas, on October 15, and partici- 
pated in a parade and played a concert for the Kansas Industrial Institute. The 
orchestra is now playing for the officers’ hops every Saturday night. On October 
12 it increased its ever-rising popularity by broad-casting a program by radio at 
Milford, Kansas. 

The Ninth Cavalry foot-ball team went to Topeka on November 2, and met defeat 
at the hands of the strong Santa Fe Athletic Club. 

In the near future boxing bouts will be resumed at the Ninth Cavalry Club. There 
is a large field of good fighters who promise to give a successful season. 


10th CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 


Colonel James C. Rhea, Commanding 


The Tenth Cavalry left its station on September 25, 1924, and proceeded by 
marching: to the Nogales Pumping Station to participate in joint maneuvers with the 
25th Infantry. They returned to Fort Huachuca on October 12, 1924. The Corps 
Area Commander, Major General Ernest Hinds, U. S. A., conducted his annual tactical 
inspection on October 3-4, 1924. 

On October 24-25, the new Corps Area Commander, Major General C. R. Sum- 
merall, U. S. A., made a visit of inspection. He expressed himself as being highly 
pleased and gratified at the standard of training and morale existant in the regiment. 

Colonel J. C. Rhea, our regimental commander, suffered an accident September 
16, 1924, and was sent to Wm. Beaumont General Hospital. His recovery has been 
steady and he has recently been transferred to the General Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. 

ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel H. J. Brees, Commanding 


The past quarter has been crowded with many activities and unusual features. 
The most outstanding feature from a non-military standpoint was the great oil fire 
of September 14-15-16. Six 50,000 barrel tanks of the Association Oil Company, 
whose property adjoins the Presidio, caught fire, causing one of the most destructive 
and spectacular fires ever witnessed on the Monterey Peninsula. Two soldiers of the 
Presidio lost their lives while engaged in fighting it—Privates Bolio, Headquarters 
Troop, 11th Cavalry, and Enstance Watkins, Battery “F,” 76th Field Artillery. The 
forage warehouse was completely destroyed and the major part of fire-fighting equip- 
ment destroyed or damaged. 

September 19 to 26 the regiment made a practice march to Big Basin, California, 
the home of the Big Trees. A problem, which proved very instructive to both officers 
and enlisted men, was worked out on each day of the march. A lay over of one day 
was made at Santa Cruz and the quarterly regimental dinner was held. Two days 
were spent at Big Basin among the giant California redwood trees. The march was 
a great success from both a recreative and instructive standpoint. 

Upon returning to the post preparations were made for participation in the Serra 
Pilgrimage, a celebration staged by the citizens of Monterey. The troops engaged in 
several pageants and carried off most of the prizes in the rodeo events. 

The tactical inspection of the regiment was made October 31 and November 1st 
by Major General Charles G. Morton, commanding the Ninth Corps Area. A full 
pack mounted inspection comprised the first days activities. A tactical problem at 
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the Gigling Military Reservation consumed most of the following day. This is prob- 
ably General Morton’s last inspection of this regiment, as he retires in January. 

Following the tactical inspection came the general inspection. Colonel W. C. 
Short, Ninth Corps Area Inspector, conducted this inspection and expressed himself 
as being very favorably impressed with the condition of the regiment. 

The month of November is being devoted to finishing up the target season with 
both rifle and pistol. 

There have been a number of losses and additions to the regiment in officer per- 
sonnel in the last few months. Captains Gordon J. F. Heron, John T. Pierce, Jr., 
Thomas E. Limbocker, Harry A. Buckley, Joe Rodgers and Gersum Cronander left 
the regiment in August for duty as student officers at the Cavalry School at Fort 
Riley. Major Clark P. Chandler has departed for Fort Leavenworth, where he will 
attend the Command and General Staff School. Among the officers joining recently 
are Major Sloan Doak, who has been assigned to command the 1st Squadron; Lieu- 
tenants J. H. Riepe, C. G. Meehan and C. L. Ruffner. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Brown, Fort Ringgold and Sam Fordyce, Texas 
Colonel John M. Morgan, Commanding 


The annual tactical and training inspection of the regiment was conducted by the 
Corps Area Commander, Major General Ernest Hinds, at Fort Brown, September 
17th and 18th, and at Fort Ringgold, the 19th and 20th. The program carried out at 
each station included a review, inspection of various phases of training, inspection of 
barracks, animals, transportation and grounds, and a tactical problem. General 
Hinds was accompanied by Lieutenant Colonel Albert S. Williams, General Staff, G-3 
of the Eighth Corps Area, Major Edgar L. Field, Infantry, and 1st Lieutenant Eugene 
McGinley, Field Artillery. 

Unusual interest has been manifested in athletics during the past quarter. The 
final monthly field meet for the 1924 season was conducted November 26th. All organi- 
zations engaged in the mounted and dismounted events. Troop A won the greatest 
number of points during the season and was awarded a large silver cup previously 
selected by the Athletic Association. Troop C was second, and Troop B third. A new 
series of monthly field meets will be commenced in December and a cup will be awarded 
the organization winning the greatest number of points in the meets conducted from 
December 1, 1924, to November 30, 1925. 

The Fort Brown football team closed a successful season on November 30th when 
it defeated Fort Ringgold on the Fort Brown field. The results of other games played 
were: Fort Brown, 20—Brownsville, 12; Fort Brown, 6—Weslaco, 7; Fort Brown, 
7—Donna, 0; Fort Brown, 0—Weslaco, 0; Fort Brown, 26—McAllen, 0. 

A good boxing card entertained fight fans the night of October 25th with twenty- 
eight rounds of lively scrapping. On Thanksgiving night another card of a like num- 
ber of rounds proved equally good. 

Major General Charles P. Summerall, who recently assumed command of the 
Eighth Corps Area, visited Fort Brown on November 20th and Fort Ringgold on 
the 21st, in connection with his first tour of the Corps Area as Commanding General 
thereof. 

At Fort Ringgold several jumping events were conducted during the period of 
the polo tournament, November 7 to 9th, inclusive. The Officers’ jumping, 3 feet 9 
inches, was won by 2nd Lieutenant Fred L. Hamilton, 12th Cavalry; Officers’ jumping, 
3 feet 6 inches, by 1st Lieutenant Daniel P. Buckland, 12th Cavalry; the enlisted men’s 
jumping, 3 foot class, by Sergeant Charles Ystenic, Troop E, 12th Cavalry, and the 
enlisted men’s jumping, 3 feet 3 inches, by Private Sigidio Martire, Troop E, 12th 
Cavalry. 
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FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines 
Colonel Frank M. Caldwell, Commanding 


Major F. D. Griffith, Jr., joined at Fort Des Moines on August 8th. 

During the month of August, the regiment performed the usual routine duty and 
special duty in connection with the Cavalry Rifle and Pistol teams and the C. M. T. 
Camp at Fort Des Moines, 

On August 16th General Pershing visited the post and inspected the C. M. T. 
Camp. Troop G, Captain Peabody, commanding, was selected as escort for the General. 

The following named officers and enlisted men were commended in General Orders 
No. 30, Headquarters Seventh Corps Area, October 10, 1924, for especially meritorious 
conduct on August 28th at an ammonia tank explosion in the Vallandingham store near 
Fort Des Moines, in which eleven persons lost their lives. 

“Captain Howard C. Tobin, Captain Orland S. Peabody, Sergeant Jack Hennop 
(Troop G); Sergeant Frederick J. Dunn (Troop G); Sergeant William G. Bankson 
(Troop G); Corporal Walter J. Rothnie (Troop E); Private Philip Gennovario (Troop 
G); Private George W. Sweeney (Headquarters Troop); Private John L. Beasley 
(Headquarters Troop); and Private Harold A. Elliott (Headquarters Troop).” 

The officers and enlisted men above mentioned were equipped with gas masks 
not designed to withstand ammonia fumes in concentration, but despite this fact and 
without regard for their personal safety, entered the building to assist in the rescue 
of the victims. 

During August, the 1st Squadron was at Camp Custer, Michigan, and Fort Snel- 
ling, Minnesota, on duty in connection with the C. M. T. Camp. 

It took part in Horse Show held at the County Fair at Kalamazoo, Michigan, on 
August 19th, 20th and 21st. 

Seven Reserve officers were attached to the squadron for fifteen days’ active duty. 

September 16th, Troop F, Captain Christman, commanding, rejoined regiment 
by marching from Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 

September 19th, the regiment (less 1st Squadron and Troop F), left Fort Des 
Moines by marching for Omaha, Nebraska, to take part in the Military Exhibition in 
connection with the Fall Festival of the Knights of the Ak-Sar-Ben. Arrived and 
established camp on the Ak-Sar-Ben Field September 27th. Total distance marched— 
1545-10 miles. Tactical Exercises were held en route. 

The ist Squadron left Camp Custer, Michigan, September 6th, for Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois, by marching, arriving thereat on September 17th. The Squadron (less Troop 
B) participated in Defense Day Program at Benton Harbor, Michigan, on September 
12th. 

Troop B participated in Defense Day program at Michigan City, Indiana. 

October 2d to 8th, the regiment (less 1st Squadron) participated in the Second 
Annual Military Tournament, Seventh Corps Area, Ak-Sar-Ben Field, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Regimental teams were entered in the Field Day, Horse Show and Polo 
Tournament. 

October 9th it left Omaha, Nebraska, by marching and arrived at Fort Des Moines 
October 16th. Tactical Exercises were held en route. 

During October the 1st Squadron at Fort Sheridan had range practice with rifle 
and pistol. 

Troop A participated in exercises at the Grant Park Stadium, Chicago, on October 
9th, on the occasion of the opening of the stadium. 

At Fort Des Moines, Regimental Schools and Winter Training Schools were 
started November 3d. 

On November 9th, the Annual Tactical Inspection was made by Brigadier General 
Halstead Dorey, 14th Infantry Brigade, representing the Corps Area Commander. 
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SECOND MACHINE GUN SQUADRON—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Major A. M. Milton, Commanding 

The Squadron had a very successful Regular Target Season for 1924. The 
Pistol dismounted course, was fired at Fort Bliss, Texas, in conjunction with the 
1000-inch Machine Gun firing and course “D” with the rifle. The known distance 
Machine Gun firing and course “A” (instruction only) with the rifle, was fired at 
Dona Ana Target Range, N. M. The Machine Gun course was extremely interesting 
this year due to the fact that it was the new course as prescribed in T. E. 150-35. 

Troop “B” won the inter-troop baseball league cup. The Squadron team did not 
place as high in the Post League as early prospects indicated. A new team had to 
be picked and rebuilt after the first game due to the fact that several injuries, fur- 
loughs and discharges occurred after the team was well trained. The outstanding 
feature of their play was their fighting spirit, which was crowned by defeating the 
strong 7th Cavalry Team in the final game between the units, forcing the 7th Cavalry 
into a tie for first place. 

From the 10th to the 12th of July the Squadron was enthusiastically engaged in 
activities connected with the Fort Bliss Horse Show. The delayed target season pre- 
vented thorough vreparations, but despite this handicap the Squadron made an enviable 
record. 

Buster, ridden by Corporal Murphy, Troop “B,’ won the blue in the enlisted 
men’s jumping and open jumping, receiving a silver cigarette case as a trophy in the 
latter; Joe, a private mount of Captain Walker, won third ribbon in an excellent class 
for horses suitable to become polo ponies, 

In the Light Wagon and Pack Train Mule Classes, both closely contested events. 
Blue were also won by the Squadron. The Class for the best turned out Machine Gun 
Squad, furnished particular interest to the Squadron, gave first and second ribbons 
to Troop “B” and third ribbon going to Troop “A.” 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


For Officers and Warrant Officers, AC- 
TIVE AND RETIRED, of the United 
States Services. Application blanks may 
be obtained from U. S. Cavalry Associa- 
tion, or 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
(viving description of your car) 
If application sent, enclose $5.00 Member- 
ship Fee to apply on premium. Coverage 
at cost. 
UNITED SERVICES AUIOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
(Formerly U.S. Army Auto Ins. Ass'n) 
FCRT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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